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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines. of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4, The certainty of just retribution tor sm. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Place of Religious Journalism 


What It Means to the Social Order. 
(Written for the 180th anniversary number of The Churchman, New York) 


ENERAL BULLARD gave out an interview re- 
cently that was sent far and wide by the press 
associations, in which he declared that ‘‘na- 

tions and people are built up on war’ and that they 
“deterioriate and grow corrupt in peace.’ The Con- 
gregationalist and Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dr. Gilroy, 
editor, said instantly that this was ‘“‘blasphemy against 
a God of love, against all that is kindliest and finest in 
man, and against the spirit of a civilian people.” 

In much the same spirit and with the same posi- 
tiveness and directness, the religious journals have been 
pointing out evils in society as organized today, and 
urging a new deal. Only a few reflect the opinions of 
the critics, that the church and all that belongs to the 
church should “‘stick to religion’ and let politics, 
economics and matters of social organization alone. 
They hold that all these things are a part of religion. 

There can be no Christian social order, it is ob- 
vious, without trained and redeemed Christian men to 
run it and a public opinion to support them. And 
there can be no enlightened public opinion in a society 
where great masses never have half a chance. 

Those who are in the business of making religious 
journals know that we keep silent many times when we 
should speak out, and speak out at times without 
sense and insight, but we like to think that Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough stated at least part of the truth about us 
in his remarkable address before the Boston Wesleyan 
Association: 

“The religious journal is the perpetual foe of the 
exploitation of the underprivileged. It is the per- 
petual foe of the slum. It is the perpetual foe of the 
conditions which make the slum. Its conscience is 
never sharper than in dealing with corporate wrong- 
doing. It is not contented with pious generalization. 
It seeks responsible sources of evil and then speaks 
out boldly. It is sensitive to those movements which 
tend to lower the whole quality of the moral life of our 
people. It observes the waves of sensuality which 
sweep upon public life, and it speaks unhesitatingly 
as to their sources in book and play and cinema.”’ 

Clifford P. Morehouse, editor of The Living 
Church, has been taking the lead in informing the 
American people concerning the ramifications of the 
traffic in armaments, sending articles broadcast and 


striking blows editorially against one of the mightiest 
and most dangerous aggregations of capital in the 
world today. The ideals of the paper concerning the 
social order are revealed in a recent reply to an on- 
slaught against the church: ‘‘The church has too often 
been content with society as she finds it, unmindful 
of her mission to build a Divine Society here on earth, 
as well as to prepare men for the life beyond the grave. 
She has tended to magnify too much the ecclesiastical 
at the expense of the social and the spiritual: in the 
words of Father Hamlin, she has blessed bread at the 
altar, but has not blessed grain in the elevators... . 
We are not interested in this kind of church.” 

It takes courage of a high order to go up against 
anything that affects an income. The editors have 
that kind of courage—at least some of them have. 

The Churchman and Guy Emery Shipler have 
made us proud of our craft, as we have followed every 
detail of the attempt to clean up the motion picture 
industry. The one journal that we know of that has 
pointed out the significance of the code signed lately 
for this business is The Churchman. It was a code 
dictated by the producers. It ignored every demand 
of the consumers’ association. Probably no single 
agency is so hated and feared by the men who are out 
to make money and make a lot of it from dirty movies 
as is The Churchman. 

In Boston the last week in February we were 
shocked by the discovery of the broken body of a 
fourteen-year-old school girl murdered in a dark park- 
ing square, and by the confession of the twenty-two- 
year-old murderer. It is a story of a girl alone at a 
lurid movie, holding hands, kissing outside, and dying, 
apparently in defence of her virtue. The movies are 
responsible for many things worse than death. 

Editor Dan Brummitt of The Northwestern 
Christian Advocate wrote an editorial on the movies 
when President Lowell declined to serve on the Code 
Committee. He called it “Dr. Lowell Detected the 
Trap.” Through this paper Dr. Lowell’s strong words 
were emphasized, especially where he declared that on 
this committee he would have no authority for exer- 
cising any useful restraint upon the production of films 
demoralizing to the youth and especially the children 
of our people. 
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The Unitarian fellowship is said to be wealthy 
and, like the Episcopalians, Unitarians are charged 
with being “aristocratic.” But for twelve long years 
Albert C. Dieffenbach fought valiantly in The Christian 
Register for social justice, and since he left the paper a 
great company of editorial writers have handled 
difficult and dangerous social questions with insight 
and courage. 

A fight has been going on against Howard Gill, 
superintendent of the Norfolk Prison Colony, in some 
respects like the despicable fight against Thomas Mott 
Osborne. Nothing in the expose of the forces at- 
tempting to get Gill, and nothing in defence of the 


new penology, has been so effective as the editorial in — 


The Christian Register, “Shall Norfolk Perish?” by 
' Henry A. Murray, Jr., assistant professor of psychology 
at Harvard. 

The journals of religion which differ widely in 
theology and church polity are united to a remarkable 
degree in working for a Christian social order. Some 
believe in state socialism, and some believe in reformed 
capitalism, but practically all believe that religious 
people should so live, do their work, and organize so- 
ciety, that the good life may be possible for every- 
body. It was no new doctrine to them that the Presi- 
dent of the United States enunciated recently. The 
President said: ““We are engaged today in reviewing 
all kinds of human relationships, and in these reviews 
we are asking an old question in a new form: we are 
saying, ‘Is this practice, is this custom, something 
which is being done at the expense of the many?’ 
And the many are the neighbors, are the people of the 
United States as a whole.”’ Robert G. Armstrong, 
superintendent of the Congregational Churches in 
New Hampshire, commented: “He ought to have said, 
‘are the people of the world as a whole.’ ” 

In Boston we have one of the bravest and wisest 
editors in L. O. Hartman of Zion’s Herald, Methodist 
Episcopal. In any issue between human rights and 
property rights he is telling us all to stand for human 
rights, in every fight for race equality he is in the fore- 
front, in the current pessimism about self-govern- 
ment he is saying that the cure for the evils of liberty is 
more liberty. 

We have taken illustrations mainly from papers 
near by whose editors we see often, but there are 
weeklies and monthlies in the South and West which 
are leavening the church with the conviction that the 
Christian life is something to be put into human in- 
stitutions as well as into human hearts. 

We believe that the church press is a needed cog 
in our social machinery, and that it ought to be helped 
through these terrific years of strain which are ending 
the life of so many papers. 

* * 


‘FOLLOW THE LEADER’”’ 


N the church notes from Unity Church, Oak Park, 
Illinois, we find an account of what is called “an 
interesting game’’ inaugurated in the adult class 

of the Sunday school, of which Dr. Frank D. Adams 
has recently become the teacher. The game is called 
“Follow the Leader.” ‘Fach Sunday the current issue 
of The Christian Leader is combed for its high points of 
interest—and they are many—these providing themes 
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for animated discussion.”’ The Leader is made known 
to new people and the class is kept in touch with recent 
denominational history and movements in the field 


of religion. ‘Reactions are proving one of the most 
fertile spots.”’ Even “Cracklings are not over- 
looked.”’ 


We wish that this game might be spread over the 
country. It would be a fine thing if some one in the 
class could be selected each week to write a reaction 
opposing or emphasizing the views of editors and con- 
tributors. There is a deeper interest in religious ques- 
tions. The Leader would like to do more to stimulate, 
inform, inspire, in its own field. 


* * 


DOLFUSS AND DEMOCRACY IN AUSTRIA 


HERE are about a hundred topics that we ought 
to write on editorially every week, which we 
barely mention or ignore altogether. It is 

physically and mentally impossible, of course, to 
treat all of them. What we might say or what we 
leave out may be known with reasonable accuracy by 
what we do say. Our philosophy does not change 
from week to week, although our emphasis does. Once 
in a while, however, we ignore a subject so large, so 
vital, that the omission is marked. That happened 
with the subject of ‘Dollfuss and Democracy in 
Austria.” 

Said the young Socialist minister whose keen 
brain and tireless energy we admire greatly: “‘Will you 
be offended if I ask you a frank question?’’ And we 
said, No.’ “How does it happen,” he continued, 
“that The Christian Leader can give pages and pages to 
King Albert and never one word to the destruction of 
socialism in Austria?”’ Our reply was: “Your point is 
well taken. It ought to have been mentioned.” 

But does any one question how we feel about it? 
We believe in democracy. The Socialist Party of 
Austria contained all the aspiring democracy of that 
aristocratic country. Vienna, the capital, had stood 
for years as an example of a city governed admirably 
by Socialists. Forces that proved too strong for 
Dollfuss at last foreed his hand. To get the support 
of the Heimwehr, he turned his guns on the Social 
Democrats. Could any one dream that a Christian 
journal would approve such trampling on freedom? 

Then there is the picture of the Social Democrats 
faced with the choice between hopeless resistance and 
death, or flight, or. letting their party be wiped out as 
it had been in Germany. They made the choice that 
King Albert made when confronted with an irresist- 
ible juggernaut—for honor. What the Social Demo- 
crats did was to advertise their cause to the world by 
the laying down of their lives. It was not war, but it 
was magnificent. Most readers of the Leader would 
know that their editor would feel that way about 
Ite 

Something in us which we imagine is intellectual, 
which in our madness we think of as a love of fair 
play, reacts mightily from the wild, partisan stuff 
bawled or shrieked through megaphones on Sunday 
nights in our public parks in the interest of the Socialist 
Party of the United States. The dissertations on this 
Austrian massacre repel us as much as the sacrifice 
itself moves us. The elimination of classes by the 
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domination of one class, to us does not appear to be 
either sound politics or any kind of religion. 

But for the socialists as people with an important 
emphasis, for some of them as intellectual leaders of 
fine caliber, and for all men who lay down their lives 
in a noble cause—we may be expected always to 
speak words of appreciation and gratitude. 

* * 


OUR EBULLIENT FRIEND 


HE Christian Leader, says Dr. Dieffenbach in The 
Boston Evening Transcript, ‘is, curiously enough, 
conservative on most of the major social ques- 

tions,” but “they are never obtruded beyond the 
things that will keep the peace of regularity in the 
household.”’ “There is an open field for letter writers, 
but controversy hardly rises above a whimsical level. 
It is a discreet, able and friendly church paper.’ 
This comprises the sum and substance of the character- 
ization, except that we “keep alive the liberal doc- 
trinal principles of the Universalist fellowship.’ 

This may be true. It is hard to see ourselves as 
others see us, but if all this 7s true we ought to give 
back our thirty pieces of silver—or is it our two pieces? 
—and go hang ourselves. We are stand-pat, time- 
serving, kind and good, but good for nothing. 


7k * 


FIFTY MILES OFF HONG KONG 


IFTY miles off Hong Kong in a fierce storm an 
explosion on an American gunboat turned the 
ship into a furnace. A British warship caught 

the one 8S O § that sputtered through before the radio 
went dead, and raced to the rescue. By wonderful 
seamanship the Britisher was able to hold the bow of 
his ship against the burning vessel until all aboard 
jumped to safety. Then the Britisher picked up the 
boats that had been lowered, disregarded danger of 
explosions, put a tow-line aboard and took the blazing 
vessel to shore. 

It was noble old-fashioned British seamanship 
and gallantry, with fine acclaim on the part of the 
Americans. It would take a lot of parliamentary de- 
bating and inside politics to stir up feeling between 
those Britishers and Americans who faced danger as 
comrades and friends. 

* * 


MORE THAN ONE STRIKE INVOLVED 


ORE than one great labor dispute was involved 
in the threatened strike of the men in the 
automobile industry. Had these men gone 

out workers in steel, in glass, in railroads and other 
occupations quite likely would have followed. The 
temper of the times is such that the long threatenea 
great general strike might have come. Beyond that 
no man can see, but some even have talked revolution. 

The few in our country who want revolution will 
be disappointed. The nation as a whole breathes a sigh 
of relief. The settlement of the threatened strike in 
the automobile industry is important in its effect upon 
the recovery program, but it is even more important 
in its effect upon all the) abor disputes of the future. A 
basis has been established for a works council in the 
future in which laboring men representing both com- 


pany unions and the American Federation can appear. 
Here is an epoch-making advance. Here seems to be 
the blasting out of the rock in the channel on which 
countless negotiations have been wrecked. The 
principle of collective bargaining is not only admitted 
on both sides, but a way in which it can take place is 
agreed upon. 

We have a President in the White House who be- 
lieves that just, fair, right ways out can be found in 
all such disputes. He acts on the theory that most 
men in our country want the common good. He him- 
self radiates confidence and good will. He has in- 
finite patience, tact, courage, kindness. He knows 
how to make himself master quickly of what 
other men have found out. All of our citizens should 
thank God for Franklin D. Roosevelt. A black men- 
acing cloud has been dissipated. A socialized capi- 
talism is coming into view. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Sir William Osler, one of the greatest physicians 
of his generation, said in a lecture: “‘Amid the turbid 
ebb and flow of human misery a belief in the resur- 
rection of the dead and the life to come is the rock 
of safety to which many of the noblest have clung.” 


We are glad to have a specialist who has held the 
chair of biography in an important college supplement 
our rather undiscriminating praise of Gade’s Mercier 
with a balanced and scholarly review. Our readers 
must not miss Dean Speight’s article in this issue. 


The President of the United States will not fall 
in the esteem of people, whether they attend church 
or not, for reading the service of his own church, 
Protestant Episcopal, for officers, sailors and guests, 
on board the Astor yacht Easter Sunday. 


“The old-fashioned evangelistic service has lost 
its appeal,’ says the Congregational pastor in Lebanon, 
N. H. What is to take its place? Just this, “Let 
the minister preach on the great themes of the Chris- 
tian life as if he meant what he said.”’ 


The most cruel and ruthless lobby in American 
history, that of the World War veterans, has seized 
control of our government and will keep control un- 
less easy-going, good-natured, hail-fellow-well-met 
voters wake up. 


“One of the greatest men any country has ever 
had,” says a Texas editor of Hitler. We merely sub- 
stitute the words “‘most dangerous’ for the word 
“‘oreatest’’ and endorse our Texas brother’s statement. 


“The New Era in Religious Education,” by 
Angus Hector MacLean, has just been published by 
the Beacon Press. It is attractive looking, and those 
who dip will be apt to plunge. A review will follow. 


There was a beautiful little get together for wor- 
ship of the workers at Universalist Headquarters on 
Thursday of Holy Week before the work of the day 
began. 


om | 
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These Lenten Asceticisms 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


aN the days of its youthful vigor Protestant 
5 A Christianity stood defiantly on its own feet, 
4B purged of about everything suggesting Roman 

2} ~Catholicism which could be eliminated without 


») 

85 
breaking its connections with historic Christianity. 
Especially was this true of American Protestantism, 
which represented the liveliest of the nonconformist 


impulses. In this country Protestantism developed a 
gesture distinctly its own. It developed its own form 
of church architecture; it developed its own mode of 
conducting religious services; it freed itself of all the 
festivals, holy days and special observances which 
seemed to be tinctured with popery; it purified itself 
of all the dispensable trappings of medieval Chris- 
tianity. In contradistinction to Catholicism, it 
stressed independence, informality and individualism. 
Protestantism was the religious aspect of those social 
forces which broke up the medieval system and estab- 
lished what we call modern civilization. 

But now that modern civilization has lost its 
youth and passed into a troubled old age, Protestant- 
ism has lost much of its vitality and self-reliance, 
and there has come into existence no small degree 
of backward-glancing at the flesh-pots of Rome. It 
has been abandoning its distinctive gesture. Its 
architecture has gone back to Gothic. Gregorian 
chants, candles, crucifixes, vestments, liturgical orna- 
ments, have crept into the service of worship. More 
than a few parsons have revived the confessional. 
One wing of the Anglican Church has done every- 
thing but recognize the Bishop of Rome as the Su- 
preme Pontiff. It would not be astounding to hear of 
the Riverside Baptist Church canonizing a saint. The 
season of Lent, Palm Sunday, Holy Week and Good 
Friday are now observed by many Protestants as a 
matter of course. IJ know of one Universalist church 
where the members even have a piece of blessed palm 
to take home with them after the Palm Sunday ser- 
vice. Presbyterians, Methodists and Unitarians have 
come to observe special pieties in the forty-day period 
preceding Easter. The dust from the Bible is brushed 
off; devotional literature is read; cigarettes are cut 
out; dances are not held; maybe the movies are 
banned; women, anxious to preserve the girlish figure 
and receive “spiritual” benefits, deprive themselves 
of candy; some ordinary indulgence is renounced for 
the season. 

I shall not address myself here to this general 
tendency. I am interested only in one particular 
item in it, namely, the last mentioned. But I would 
like to say in passing that the whole movement is de- 
cidedly pathetic. It is an eloquent testimony to the 
fact that Protestantism has lost its vital force and is 
vainly endeavoring to recapture it by borrowing cer- 
tain trappings from a Golden Age. How truly in- 
dicative this movement is of Protestant senility may 
be seen in this Lent business. A more complete re- 
pudiation of the whole Protestant tradition could not 
be imagined. One of the most essential contributions 
of nonconformist Protestantism has been its insistence 
that God be worshiped “neither on this mountain nor 


at Jerusalem,” but in spirit and in reality. That is to 
say, Protestantism has insisted that all life should be 
regarded as one temple, that holiness was required by 
or was appropriate to no special season but to all 
seasons. 

However, what attracts my attention at this time 
are these little penances, renunciations, disciplines, 
sacrifices, asceticisms, which a number of pious people 
are wont to observe during the season of Lent. Just 
how many Protestants observe such I don’t know, 
probably a very small percentage: But I do know 
that the practice is not uncommon, that approval of 
the idea of making such renunciations is wide-spread, 
and that a great many ministers counsel that it is 
“spiritually beneficial to give up something” during 
Lent. 

I 

I find it impossible to speak charitably of these 
picayunish flutterings of piety, not because they are 
silly—anything which is merely silly is not worth 
wasting any mental or emotional energy upon. These 
Lenten renunciations are not merely silly, they are a 
blasphemous parody upon a paramount spiritual 
truth. That is why I am bothering to speak about 
them. 

In the teachings and in the lives of the saints and 
the sages there is no point which stands out more 
prominently than that the living of the good life or 
the achievement of salvation requires a vast amount 
of self-discipline, renunciation, giving-up of many 
desired gratifications, asceticism. “I chastise my 
body,” said St. Paul. By rejoicing in virtue, wrote 
Spinoza, ‘‘we can restrain our lusts.’”’ Aristotle de- 
fined the barbarians’ ideal as “‘the living as one likes.” 
“Strait is the gate and narrow is the way leading to life 
eternal,’ aid Jesus, ‘‘and few there be who find it.” 
To the rich young man who came asking for the secret 
of entering into the blessed life, the Great Teacher re- 
plied: “If you want to be perfect, go! Sell your 
property and give the money to the poor; then come 
back and be a follower of mine.’’ In order to find 
salvation the Buddha had to renounce his life as a 
prince, had to free himself from all worldly cravings. 
“Tt is a fact,’’ writes Walter Lippmann in ‘‘A Preface 
to Morals,” ‘“‘that in all great religions, and in all the 
great moral philosophies from Aristotle to Bernard 
Shaw, it is taught that one of the conditions of happi- 
ness is to renounce some of the satisfactions which 
men normally crave. With minor variations this is a 
common theme in the teaching of an Athenian aristo- 
crat like Plato, an Indian nobleman like Buddha, and 
a humble Jew like Spinoza; in fact, wherever men have 
thought at all carefully about the problem of evil and 
of what constitutes a good life, they have concluded 
that an essential element in any human philosophy is 
renunciation.” 

But this profound spiritual insight has been 
misunderstood, misinterpreted, caricatured, perverted, 
degraded into a superstition and reduced to a magic 
formula. During the second and third centuries 
of the Christian era the notion somehow became popu- 
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lar that renunciation was a good in itself, and that 
sainthood was synonymous with abuse and mortifica- 
tion of one’s body and life—the enormity of the abuse 
determining the degree of saintliness. Saint Marca- 
rius, for example, slept naked in a marsh for six 
months to court the stings of poisonous insects. His 
disciple, Saint Eusebius, lodged at the bottom of a 
dry well, and whenever he went abroad carried on his 
back a hundred and fifty pounds of iron. Saint 
Simeon Stylites knotted his girdle so tight around 
his middle that it became embedded in putrefying 
flesh. He spent thirty years of his life sitting on a 
lofty pillar, exposed to the elements, and bowing 
rapidly in ceaseless prayer. An interested bystander 
tried to keep track of these pious calisthenics one day, 
but gave up in sheer boredom at the 1,244th genu- 
flection. In India one can still find similar notions 
and practices. There are, for instance, men who 
sleep on beds of spikes. Such perversions of the 
principles of renunciation have been practically un- 
known in Christianity for several centuries, but in a 
more moderate form the idea that asceticism consti- 
tutes a virtue in itself has been most common. All 
of us can remember the time when a minister, or even 
a deacon of the church, was supposed to live always 
with cold, stern, unbending dignity, never allowing 
himself the pleasure of sheer fun, the joy of games, 
the satisfaction of smoking. In all ways he was ex- 
pected to be a rigid enemy of ease. I recall once 
hearing a minister say that one should never allow 
himself to fully satisfy appetite. He quoted John 
Wesley, I believe, as advocating that one should al- 
ways stop eating before he had quite enough. Simply 
to go against the grain of one’s dispositions and likes 
has commonly been considered a spiritual good. ‘It 
makes no difference what you teach a boy,’ Mr. 
Dooley once said, “‘so long as he doesn’t like it.” 

This is the conception which surrounds those 
little self-denials which are advised and practiced 
during the Lenten season. Self-denial is a moral 
good; do something which you dislike, give up some- 
thing which you do like, and you will therein be 
spiritually rewarded. 

II 

Now, all this has a rhetorical resemblance to the 
teachings of the sages. Didn’t St. Paul say, “TI chas- 
tise my body?” Didn’t Jesus, Socrates, Buddha, 
Confucius, teach, in one form or another, the doctrine 
of renunciation? Hasn’t the path to salvation ever 
been strait and narrow with asceticism? Yes, but 
that is not the point. The great teachers have never 
taught that sacrifice and self-denial are good in them- 
selves, are ends to be sought for their own precious 
sake. St. Paul said, “I chastise my body.” But he 
added another clause to that statement: ‘I chastise 
my body and bring it into subjection.” He did not 
chastise his body merely to chastise his body, but for 
an ulterior purpose. St. Jerome did not inveigh 
against the extreme asceticisms of his age, but he had 
this to say about them: “Be on your guard when you 
begin to mortify your body by abstinence and fasting, 
lest you imagine yourself to be perfect and a saint; 
for perfection does not consist in this virtue. It is 
only a help; a disposition; a means, though a fitting 
one, for the attainment of true perfection.” These ab- 


stinences and fastings, then, had no good unless they 
were used as means to achieve some end beyond them- 
selves. All wise and great men have lived ascetically, 
and taught that the ascetic principle was indispensable 
to good living. But see what the word “asceticism” 
really means: It comes from the Greek, meaning “I 
practice,’ and embodies a figure of speech taken from 
the gymnasium. It means an athletics of the soul, a 
training for moral ends. It does not mean renuncia- 
tion for the sake of renunciation. It means self- 
discipline for the purpose of attaining a different self. 

Once we understand this, once we grasp the point 
behind the principle of renunciati n, we perceive that 
it is a truth of primary importance. Nothing in 
this world can be achieved by anyone without follow- 
ing a strait and narrow path toward that goal, without 
giving up all pursuits and satisfactions which conflict 
with that aim. John D. Rockefeller is a man who 
achieved hundreds of millions of dollars. But do not 
fancy that he didn’t sacrifice a great deal in order to 
achieve this. For many years he lived as ascetically 
as St. Francis. At the age of sixteen he got a job as 
bookkeeper for a produce merchant in Cleveland, Ohio, 
at a salary of $15 a month. Later this salary was in- 
creased to $50. During the first three years he saved 
$800. If you think that John D. didn’t live a life of 
rigid self-denial in pursuit of his goal, just use your 
arithmetic. And it was no self-denial for a forty-day 
period preceding Easter, but a continuous one. In 
those days he spent very little for clothing, never went 
to the theater, had no idle amusements and singularly 
few friends. The only costly pleasure he allowed him- 
self was that of contributing ten cents each Sunday to 
the Baptist church. (Later on increased to a quarter.) 

If the nations of the world are ever to achieve 
the goal of international peace a path of renunciation 
will have to be followed toward that end. Somebody 
will have to restrain their desires for objects which 
conflict with the maintenance of peace. Armament 
firms will have to give up the great bulk of their lu- 
erative trade. Business enterprises which use the 
state machinery to give themselves advantages over 
foreign competitors will have to forego the larger 
share of this practice. The efforts to build empires 
and all hopes of empire will have to be put aside. 
Nations will have to submit some of their national 
sovereignty to an international sovereignty. Peace 
will call for its legion of sacrifices. 

To attain any of the ideals of social reconstruction 
which are being talked about these days will require 
certain renunciations. Speaking before the Foreign 
Policy Association a few weeks ago, Secretary Wallace 
said there were three possible roads which our nation 
might pursue with regard to economic reconstruction. 
One road leads to autarchy, that is, national self- 
sufficiency in economic matters. Another road leads 
to international cooperation. The third is a com- 
bination of the two. We have come to the place, 
Secretary Wallace said, when we must choose one of 
these roads. But, he significantly added, whichever 
choice we make is going to entail its severities on some 
group of people in the country. Strait is the gate and 
narrow is the way leading toward any goal, be it social 
or private, material or spiritual. 

All successful living demands a great deal of wis- 
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dom on this sometimes abstruse principle. It is never 
too easy to apply the principle in our own lives. How 
desperately do we often desire to keep a piece of cake 
and eat it too! How many times do we fail to under- 
stand clearly the issue between two desires, both of 
which we cannot gratify because they conflict; and 
how many times do we lack the courage or the insight 
to face the dilemma and make the choice! William 
James once wrote in a delightful manner upon this 
problem. ‘‘I am often confronted,’ he wrote, “by the 
necessity of standing by one of my empirical selves and 
relinquishing the rest. Not that I would not, if I 
could, be both handsome and fat and well-dressed, and 
a great athlete, and make a million a year; be a wit, an 
epicure, and a lady-killer, as well as a philosopher; a 
philanthropist, statesman, warrior, and African ex- 
plorer, as well as a ‘tone-poet’ and saint. But the 
thing is simply impossible. The millionaire’s work 
would run counter to the saint’s; the epicure and the 
philanthropist would trip each other up; the philos- 
opher and the lady-killer could not well keep house in 
the same tenement of clay. Such different characters 
may conceivably at the outset of life be alike possible 
to aman. But to make any one of them actual, the 
rest must more or less be suppressed. So the seeker 
of his strongest, truest, deepest self must review the 
list carefully, and pick out the one on which to stake 
his salvation.” 

Precisely so. We have in our natures many po- 
tential selves; we desire at once to be and to have a 
hundred unrelated and contradictory things. We 
want to gain worldly success and spiritual success; 
we want to live adventurously and in safe security; 
we want freedom and conformity; we want to acquire 
a fortune and live an abundant life of appreciation; 
we want to have lots of friends and to lord it over 
our fellows; we long to live a better, richer life and 
keep in the easy old ruts; we want to express our 
heretical convictions and be popular; we want to 
know the truth and be complacently comfortable; 
we want to live sincerely and from inner needs and 
be a social success; we want to live a useful, worth- 
while life and grab for ourselves everything lying 
around which can be pried loose. If we try to cater 
to all these impulses we gain none of our ends and go to 
pieces in the process. To find salvation in this jungle 
of desire, to achieve inner core, integrity, design, in 
living, we have to discover our values, set up our 
ends, sacrificially put aside the wishes which conflict 
with these, and strike out in a straight direction. It 
requires discipline, renunciation, self-denial, asceti- 
cism. More than anything else, I think this is where 
the secret of unusual achievement lies. Extraordinary 
attainment does not mean extraordinary talent so 
much as discipline and single-hearted devotion. 

Especially does the principle of renunciation apply 
when we are seeking spiritual ends—integrity, inner 
harmony, sincerity, self-conquest, purity of motive, 
sympathy, love, understanding, appreciation, service, 
growth, truth. The men who have achieved these 
qualities in signal degree have lived the life of renun- 
ciation to a signal degree. These things will allow 
for no hedging, no compromising, no backsliding. 
The autobiographies of the nineteenth-century scien- 
tists, who in a peculiar way were red-hot on the trail 
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of truth, are most revelatory of rigorous intellectual 
self-discipline. They treated their minds as St. Paul 
treated his body, in order to bring them into subjection 
to fact. They strove to put aside all haste, all pre- 
supposition, all inaccuracy of observation, all desire to 
gratify personal wishes. “The world little knows,” 
said Michael Faraday, “how many of the thoughts 
and theories that have passed through the mind of the 
scientific investigator have been crushed in silence by 
his own severe and adverse examination.” Sit down 
before a fact as a little child, preached Thomas Henry 
Huxley, get rid of every preconceived notion, follow 
humbly wherever nature leads, if you want to discover 
truth. ; 

The pursuit of spiritual values involves an un- 
ending process of self-discipline, of refusing to turn 
back from the ploughshares one has set the hand 
upon. As Confucius said, at fifteen he was bent upon 
attaining wisdom; at thirty he was standing firm in 
the pursuit; at fifty he had learned the decrees of 
heaven; at sixty his ear had become an obedient organ 
for the reception of truth; by the age of seventy he had 
so won his goal that his heart no longer desired any- 
thing which was not worthy. 


III 


The principle of asceticism then, we may say in 
conclusion, is indispensable to the living of a worth- 
while life. He who would achieve must also renounce. 
But there is no magic in renunciation; there is no good 
in it as an end in itself; it is valuable only as a way. 
It derives whatever value it contains from the end 
which it serves. Simply to renounce something for 
the sheer sake of self-denial is pointless, and if carried 
to its logical conclusion produces Saint Simeon Stylites 
sitting atop his pillar. This business of denying one- 
self some minor pleasure for a short season is a parody 
on this truth, is the annual tossing out of a guinea-pig 
to the lion of respectable piety. Any renunciation 
which really amounts to anything spiritually must be 
done for some purpose and must be more than seasonal. 
It must be part of one’s everyday life and must be 
dedicated to some specific value or object. 

Although I am quite positive that no little Lenten 
pieties will help us out, I feel nevertheless that our 
present culture does not sufficiently recognize the 
principle of renunciation. In our reaction against the 
absurdities of Puritanism we have made a joke out of 
the “strait and narrow path.”’ The interpretation our 
maiden aunts made of that phrase should have been 
laughed into oblivion. But we have fallen into an 
easy-going, muddle-headed sentimentality about the 
values of life and the means of achieving them. A 
great many people have identified quality of life with 
quantity. Get yourself into comfortable cirecum- 
stances and you will enjoy the things worth while. 
Or quality is thought to be something which comes 
easily and naturally to man’s character. Unless 
something warps or twists us, we just naturally grow 
into full-statured souls of excellence. That’s an il- 
lusion. Man doesn’t achieve the rare and transcend- 
ent qualities of character and experience as the tree 
bursts out into blossom in the springtime. He 
achieves them only as the athlete achieves his prowess 
—through practice and self-discipline. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


XXVII. 


The Noble Life of Robert E. Lee* 


Johannes 


S, oy) 
aS a ation Capital. I have known the men 
who wore the blue and the men who wore the 
gray in the one true Civil War of our history. [In the 
little church at Thirteenth and L Streets we had many 
Northern veterans and several Southern families. 
Even as recently as March, 1934, I called on a gentle- 
man** in Washington who had known both Lincoln 
and Lee—who had played under the portico of the 
White House with Tad Lincoln while the President 
looked on, and then a little later had been hurried 
back into Virginia because his people had espoused the 
cause of the Confederacy. In the first decade of the 
century, I accidentally made myself the center of a 
G. A. R. hubbub by praising the nobility of Lee in an 
address on Lincoln before a high school audience. 
For thirty-four years a favorite place for walks, for 
rides, for sight-seeing expeditions with visitors, has 
been Arlington, the old home of Robert E. Lee. As 
an active clergyman in Washington I also went to 
Arlington many times for the interment of the mem- 
bers of my congregation who had the right to be 
buried there. 

Always we have talked about the struggle that 
Lee had at Arlington with himself, trying to find the 
right in the midst of conflicting duties and loyalties. 
I have read letters of Lee, sketches of him, and histories 
of Arlington, but never until I got hold of Judge 
Winston’s ‘‘Robert E. Lee’’ did I realize what depths 
of anguish Robert E. and Mary Custis Lee had to 
plumb when duty to Virginia made them leave their 
nation, their friends, and their home. 

In these columns I have expressed my appreciation 
of Judge Winston’s “Andrew Johnson.” I can say 
even more for this remarkable work on Lee. Natural- 
ly he writes with intense admiration, but he does it as 
a historian and as an artist. 

Nobody has to work hard these days to convince 
people, North and South alike, that Lee was a great 
and noble man. That conviction has become a part 
of the American tradition. It takes no courage to 
say so because the passions of war have died and prac- 
tically everybody sees Lee now in the perspective of 
history. 

All that I said about Lee a generation ago in that 
Lincoln Day address was that he had showed his high 
caliber in the years after the war by setting an ex- 
ample to young Southerners of devotion to a Union 
that he then saw was inevitable, but which he finally 
saw was for the best. In two or three G. A. R. posts 
resolutions were passed calling on me to retract, and 
condemning me for my utterances, but they did not 
go through without a hot fight. Chaplain Couden, 
General Abbott, Charles Matthews, A. J. Edson, H. E. 
Williams and other veterans who knew me were in the 
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meetings telling their comrades not to make fools of 
themselves. In the background also was Corporal 
James Tanner, pulling wires for me. We were de- 
feated, but only by a vote or two, and in one case 
only because the meeting was prolonged until mid- 
night. What the old boys especially resented was any 
friendly reference to Lee on Lincoln’s birthday. To- 
day how far back all that seems! It would be cheap 
for any Northern-bred man to act as if he ought to be 
praised for saying something appreciative about Lee. 
The Lee story enriches our common life and we all 
realize it. 

From what ancestors. Lee came! What a great 
part the Lees took in winning our liberties and in 
making our constitution! With deft and tender 
touch Judge Winston gives us the romantic and in 
some ways pathetic figure of Light-Horse Harry, 
Robert E. Lee’s father. Light-Horse Harry was 
against all of that early insistence that secession was 
a right. His country was the whole country, and in 
this he followed the Washington and Federalist, not 
the Democratic, tradition. 

From many families of the old Virginia aristocracy 
Robert E. Lee was descended, but lest he should be 
spoiled fate saw to it that he should know poverty and 
grow up, not in Stratford where he was born, or Shirley, 
the noble seat where his mother was born, but in a 
side street of Alexandria. With him there, however, 
was one whom Winston calls ‘a golden-hearted 
mother.”’ 

There were other Union and Federalist influences 
that came early into his life. His mother took him 
now and then to visit Arlington. Here, as Judge 
Winston tells us, lived George Washington Parke 
Custis, adopted son of Washington (the grandson of 
Martha Washington). 

“In 1799, Washington had died, leaving to his 
adopted son one thousand and two acres across the 
Potomac from the Capital, also an entire block Num- 
ber Twenty-One in the city, besides much money and 
many of the potraits and heirlooms of Mount Vernon. 
In 1802 Washington Custis completed Arlington and 
moved in with the Mount Vernon valuables.” 

George Washington Parke Custis lived mainly 
for oratory, for genealogy, for playing the country 
gentleman, and for extolling the fame of Washington. 
He was like so many who haunt the Capital today, 
distinguished by a name and tradition only. But he 
had a daughter “with comely eyes, a most engaging 
smile, and brown hair falling in curls to her shoulders.”’ 
It was she who became Mrs. Lee. 

In every school young Robert Lee was diligent, 
faithful, upright. He went to West Point rather than 
to Harvard or Oxford because his mother lacked the 
money to send him to college. All these chapters 
dealing with the early life, West Point, his marriage, 
his engineering work in the army, are fascinating. 
If he had had any inclination to be provincial, happy 
years in great engineering projects at St. Louis, New 
York, Baltimore and other cities would have broad- 
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ened him out. But he always was national in his 
instincts and convictions. 

Then came that beautiful friendship with Win- 
field Scott. Scott was twenty-one years his senior, but 
early sensed his quality and always was pushing him. 
When the Civil War came, the break with Scott was 
terribly hard for both Mrs. Lee and her husband. 
Lee served under Scott in the Mexican War. We see 
here how politics entered into the matter of oppor- 
tunities and rewards early in our history. Scott, in 
spite of politics, finally got his chance and did bril- 
liantly. He was always giving Lee credit for an im- 
portant part of the success, and Lee was saying that 
the boldness and force of Scott were what surmounted 
the difficulties. 

A man who saw the evils of slavery, who freed his 
own slaves, who believed in the Federal Union, who 
used all of his influence to keep Virginia in the Union, 
was forced by circumstances to be the great military 
leader of a movement to defend slavery and to break 
up the Union. There is drama here, and Winston 
uses it. 

When Thomas, another Virginian, who stayed 
in the U. S. army, was asked how he felt when he at- 
tacked his native state, he replied that he had schooled 
himself not to feel. 

Lee was not that kind of man. He was sensitive, 
honorable, loyal. Heloved his career inthearmy. He 
was proud of his country. That the nation loved and 
trusted him we realize every time we walk past the 
old Blair house in Washington and see the tablet which 
tells how Robert E. Lee was here offered the command 
of all the armies of the United States in the Civil War. 

“T wish for no other flag than the Star Spangled 
Banner,” he wrote just a little before, ‘“‘and no other 
air than Hail Columbia. ...I do not believe in 
secession as a constitutional right nor that there is 
sufficient cause for revolution. But if Virginia secedes 
I will follow my native state with my sword and if 
need be with my life.” 

To his sister, the wife of Judge Marshall, a strong 
Unionist, he wrote: “With all my devotion to the 
Union and the feeling of loyalty of an American citi- 
zen, I have not been able to make up my mind to raise 
my hand against my relatives, my children, my home. 
I have therefore resigned (from the army). I know 
you will blame me; but you must think as kindly of 
me as you can, and believe that I have endeavored 
to do what I thought right.” 

As Judge Winston puts it: ““No more could he 
have laid violent hands on Virginia than on his own 
father. If to fight against the Union caused him to 
shed tears of blood, to have fought against Virginia 
would have caused him to lose self-respect. Yet 
with a keen sense of duty, he sent word to Custis (his 
son) not blindly to follow his father into the Confed- 
eracy, but to consult his own judgment, reason and 
conscience as to the course he might take.”’ 

Twelve of the twenty-seven chapters of this book 
deal with Lee in the Civil War. Great military au- 
thorities at home and abroad have ranked Lee high 
as a commander. Winston follows their lead, but 
not blindly. He states fre nkly all the criticisms that 
have been passed on his acts, but shows that in such 
cases Lee was not a free agent. Suppose he had in- 
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stantly left Virginia when his army faced vastly 
greater forces and based himself on western rivers 
with headquarters at Chattanooga—but Davis, the 
president, and the government of the Confederacy 
that had moved up to Richmond would not hear to 
anything of the sort. 

The love of his soldiers, the loyalty and regard of 
his officers, the uncanny skill he showed in divining 
the plans of opposing commanders, and his resource- 
fulness in spite of depleted forces, inadequate supplies 
and a weak government, all are made plain in this 
book. We get a vivid picture of one of the great mili- 
tary commanders of all time. But it is the picture of 
the man that moves a reader of today most pro- 
foundly. i 

Frankly but kindly Judge Winston shows how 
hard it was for Lee to work with Jefferson Davis. 
Davis was a bright man, a West Pointer, a veteran of 
the Mexican War, a former Cabinet officer and Senator. 
He stood on his dignity and was exceedingly sensitive 
about his prerogative as president of the Confederacy. 
He took violent dislikes, as we see in the case of General 
Joseph E. Johnston, an exceedingly able officer, and he 
never hesitated to make the most violent speeches. 

In the opening months of the war, Lee was kept 
in the background by Davis, and when he was given 
command was told definitely that it was only tem- 
porary. But a large nature, above personalities, su- 
perior to slights, and innately kind and courteous, 
enabled him to get along with President Davis with 
a minimum of friction. Once in command he never 
could be replaced. He became the embodiment of 
the cause. He was the Confederacy. 

There is one paragraph in Winston that I have 
read a number of times. It seems so true to the Lee 
tradition and it is put so simply: 

“When he rode up to headquarters, he came 
unostentatiously, as if he had been the head of a 
plantation, riding over his fields to inquire or give 
directions about plowing or seeding. He appeared to 
have no mighty secrets, he assumed no airs of superior 
authority, he repelled no kindly inquiries, and was 
capable of jocular remarks. He did not hold himself 
aloof. His bearing was that of a friend having a com- 
mon interest in a common venture with the person 
addressed, in which he assumed that a subordinate 
was as deeply concerned as himself in its success. The 
impression he once made upon a brilliant lad, a soldier 
and the son of General Wise, has been preserved. ‘He 
was less of an actor than any man I ever saw,’ writes 
John S. Wise. ‘But the impression which that man 
made by his presence upon all who came in contact 
with him can be described by no other term than 
that of grandeur.’’”’ King Albert of Belgium would 
have appreciated that paragraph. 

All through this volume’ there is constant refer- 
ence to General Lee’s reliance upon Divine Providence. 
Without the fanaticism of Stonewall Jackson, “his 
right arm” in battle, he was just as religious. He was 
a man of daily, sometimes hourly, prayer. Regimental 
chaplains set up rude altars in the camps, “around 
which the ragged soldiers knelt and worshiped the 
Heavenly Father.” “This cheerfulness and childlike 
confidence,’ says Winston, “undoubtedly came from 
trust in an overruling God. Again and again, during 
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the dark winter of sixty-three-sixty-four he repeated, 
‘Our times are in Thy hands.’ He relied not on his 
own sheer strength but on God. ‘There is nothing 
but His almighty power can sustain us,’ he declared. 
In private letters, in public documents, in orders to his 
troops, in all things, he recognizes God, acknowledges 
gratitude and invokes a continuance of His bless- 
ings.” 

When the end came Lee was in anguish, of course. 
When all was over at Appomattox, where he had 
carried himself with a frankness and dignity that make 
one of the great memories of the war, and he and his 
aide were alone, he wrung his hands. However much 
he must have known for some months that it was 
inevitable, it was a terrific blow. But the accounts 
which picture him as heartbroken after the war, says 
Winston, are all wrong. 

There was the same lofty faith in God who had 
not given victory to the Confederacy, the same pas- 


The Menace 


sion for duty, the same love of nature, beautiful 
scenery, outings with the family, contact with neigh- 
bors. These last chapters are delightful reading. 
When any great state university of the South would 
have felt honored to have him as president, he took 
the presidency of the little Washington College at 
Lexington, with fifty students and five professors, be- 
cause it offered itself. He was not waiting for a post 
commensurate with his world-wide reputation. Nor 
was he accepting houses, lands, moneys, and various 
things that people tried to give him. 

Our sense of the worth of life is heightened by 
this volume. There is such a thing as honor in human 
relations, scrupulous care in public positions, beauty 
and loyalty in the home, a resting in God and at the 
same time mighty striving to do His will. Judge Win- 
ston has told the story with the love of a historian for 
the truth, but also with the instinct of a dramatist 
for one of the great stories of our race. 


of Gambling 


Dale DeWitt 


both public and personal morality has in re- 
cf bel cent years been brought home with a ven- 
CO) geance to all the crusading forces that have 
been active. Puritanical and prohibitory effort has 
been ineffective and in numerous instances the forces of 
righteousness have confessed themselves baffled. At 
the present time we are in the midst of a reaction 
against all social efforts at moral control, and we sense 
a rising belief that to relax the existing prohibitory 
legislation will lessen evil. The shifting naivete of 
American moral philosophy is to be seen, first, in the 
belief that the eighteenth amendment would solve the 
liquor problem, and second, in the recent optimism as 
to what would happen after repeal. Swinging from one 
position to its opposite, we hope to escape our national 
predicaments. 

In the present swing there is a growing demand 
that gambling be legalized, and that the state and 
national governments conduct lotteries to ease the tax 
burdens. ‘The sports crowds are at work, the news- 
papers are falling in line, and lobbies are active. Le- 
galized gambling is getting to be a pet subject for 
columnists who boast of their poker games. 

As a matter of fact, considerable headway has 
already been made by this movement. Five states 
have recently legalized race-track betting, increasing 
the total number to twelve. Maryland is considering 
a state lottery. Nevada has, of course, had wide-open 
legalized gambling for a number of years. No one 
doubts that this movement will gain much more ground 
in a social setting that is so advantageous. 

Possibly our consciences have become somewhat 
dulled on the question of gambling. If so, we would 
do well to sharpen them a bit in the present situation. 
We shall need to think rather carefully about this 
problem as its treatment comes up for action. 

It must be acknowledged that gambling is a deep- 
seated passion in the human race. From the smallest 
social recreation that is relatively harmless to the vice 
of the absorbed addict, it keeps its hold on most of the 


er HE immense difficulty of making progress in 
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populations of the world. It is confined to no nation, 
country, or period, and is as old as humanity itself. 
Indeed, in the tombs of the early Christians instruments 
of gambling have been found. Many sociologists have, 
in the past, insisted that it is instinctive in the human 
race and impossible to eradicate. 

Its-extent is certainly astonishingly large in our 
own day and its growth rapid. Naturally it is not a 
thing that can be measured accurately, yet there is 
every reason to think that it is more widespread than 
any figures indicate. In the past investigations have 
brought forth estimates that are out of date and con- 
servative. In 1920 race-track betting alone was 230 
million dollars a year in this country. In the past ten 
years about fifty million dollars a year have been spent 
abroad by Americans at European gambling places. 
In England, numerous estimates have placed the figures 
for all forms of gambling at about 200 million pounds a 
year. These figures are only suggestive of the mag- 
nitude of the enterprises involved. 

In New York, and other cities as well, the slot- 
machine racket has represented the great spread of 
gambling. New York may be worse, or typical. One 
cannot say. But here the machines have taken twenty- 
five million dollars a year. Players have been known 
to lose as much as $170 on a single machine. In some 
parts of the city children have made a business of steal- 
ing pennies in order to get together enough to play slot 
machines. 

The police call the money thus spent “sucker 
money,” for a sixty or seventy per cent return is all 
that is considered possible if the machines are honest. 
A New York university professor calculated mathe- 
matically the chances of an “honest”? machine, and 
these ranged from one in eight of getting two nickels. 
for one, to one in one thousand of getting the whole 
contents, or jackpot. 

This illustrates well the irrationality and passion 
of people in regard to gambling. It is a futile business, 
but enticing. The writer sat at lunch in a “diner’’ 
only a few days back and watched four milk-wagon. 
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drivers play a slot machine for forty-five minutes. They 
alternated and went back time and again after stopping, 
and played approximately $12. And all came out 
short, emotionally as well as financially, for they were 
in pretty bad temper. 

John A. Hobson, the British sociologist, asserts 
that not even alcoholism holds so strong a dominion 
over its devotees. It can easily become a pathological 
obsession. In most cases, however, there is no abnor- 
mality connected with it. Generally it is considered 
that normal people can become enamored of it as easily 
as others. Ina very limited psychological study made 
at Colgate University no correlation was found between 
gambling and particular types or groups except that the 
extreme types of extroverts or introverts were some- 
what more addicted. 

The question of lotteries will be a particularly 
prominent one as state action is urged. This is not a 
new question. Congress authorized seventy lotteries 
before 1820, and Louisiana had a state lottery until 
1906. Cuba has a famous lottery which is carried on 
several times a year. Colleges in the past have raised 
funds by lotteries, including Harvard and Transy]l- 
vania, both church-founded institutions. 

Lotteries are not an unmixed blessing to the in- 
stitutions that indulge in them. The governor of 
Charing Cross Hospital in London, testifying before 


the House of Commons, said: “Speaking for myself and 
my hospital, we will have neither part nor lot in such » 


a scheme, and our reasons are not merely moral ones, 
though they weigh very considerably. Looking at it 
from a business standpoint, we believe the gain would 
be outweighed by the loss.” 

Professor Edwin R. Seligman of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in making an official report on Cuba’s revenue 
system, called for the abolition of the famous Cuban 
lottery. His statement was, “that the cost of col- 
lection is too high, the revenue is unstable, and the 
distribution of the burden unknown, and that the lot- 
tery dulls all civic sensibility.”’ In this lottery the odds 
were 164,000 to one against the individual buying a 
ticket. 

Newspapers today play up the winners of lotteries 
as feature news stories, and whet the appetites of those 
who have never entered such things. Of course the 
story is exciting news, but there is something almost 
obscene in the newspaper exploitation of the suddenly 
rich citizen. It was a wholesome change to get the 
story the other day of an old Irish woman who slammed 
the door in the face of the reporters, saying that it was 
her own business what she was going to do with the 
money she had won. The Literary Digest carried a few 
paragraphs recently on the ill luck that seemed to 
follow the winners. Law suits are among the first 
fruits. One judge remarked on such a case that every 
witness was an unmitigated liar, and that “when it 
comes to human greed after big money it seems im- 
possible to get the truth.” 

It is interesting to try to analyze the grip of the 
gambling spirit on people. The psychologists may have 
a special contribution to this, but possibly the obvious 
reasons are sufficient explanation. There is, of course, 
the relief from the dullness and routine of the work that 
is done by the majority of mankind. It is an exciting 
release from monotony, almost a natural reaction. Itis 


an escape without any constructive elements in it. 
There is also the desire many people have of letting 
fate decide things for them. If one loses—well, fate 
did it, and it might have made one rich. An addi- 
tional fascination for many people in gambling is super- 
stitious practices too well known to mention. A still 
deeper force that probably draws many people is that 
of an unsatisfied ego, and they will take long chances to 
be singled out as the special pet of chance. Possibly one 
of the strongest clues is to be found in the lines of a poet: 


“Tf there were dreams to sell 
What would you buy?” 


Well, you can buy any one you wish by gambling, 
and one lottery sells thousands of dreams to the holders 
of tickets, all of them planning what they would do 
with the money if they won it. These are all explana- 
tions of the lure of the gambling fever, and they are 
powerful ones that work with great effectiveness. 

Many of the arguments for gambling sound good 
unless they are seen in the perspective of the opposing 
views. It is said, for instance, that it is useless to try 
to discourage people in it because their feelings and 
passions are involved, and they will not listen to reason. 
But this is really the best argument against giving it 
free rein. 

We hear frequently the argument that it is similar 
to the liquor problem, and that the attempt to solve the 
liquor problem by legislation was a failure. But this 
argument fails to discriminate between legalizing a 
thing of this sort for purposes of regulation and con- 
trol, and its legalization for exploitation and revenue. 
The sale of liquor has been legalized for the purpose of 
private ‘profit and for government revenue. The in- 
dications are so far that we shall probably be in about as 
great a mess with it as before repeal. It is conceivable 
that the legalized sale of liquor under a system of con- 
trol eliminating private profit, exploitation by adver- 
tising, and with a genuine effort to diminish drinking, 
might bring about an approach to the solution of the 
problem, or at least moderation. There would probably 
be less success in this direction with gambling, and there 
is quite a good case for the belief that gambling is a far 
more vicious thing socially than drinking. 

Despair over the question of how to solve the prob- 
lem of gambling may well be expressed. It is most 
likely that there is no solution under a capitalist eco- 
nomic system where insecurity is the key motivation 
for its maintenance, and vast differences in economic 
status feed the envy of those who are not and cannot 
be rich. But most of those genuinely interested would 
like to see at least a determined effort made to break 
the back of the exploitation of the weakness of people 
in this matter, even though it cannot be abolished. 

The present tide of freedom in the exploitation of 
moral problems is dangerous, and for a nation or an 
institution to embark on an encouragement of gambling 
would seem to be a most unfortunate thing, in view of 
the fact that it ean be so quickly destructive of all social 
values. Gambling calls forth almost uncontrollably 
the get-rich-quick sentiment, and causes people to be- 
come habituated to the idea of getting something for 
nothing. To give it free rein and encouragement is too 
serious a matter to be indulged in, and social disinte- 
gration is the price at stake. 
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Early Unitarians 


Charles Graves 


Chapter IV 


more and more convinced that something 
must be done to gather Unitarians, scattered 
throughout New England and elsewhere, into a “na- 
tional” fellowship, that thereby they all might be 
strengthened and inspired. 

In all their fumblings toward associated action 
they judged, wisely enough no doubt, that as their 
conception of religion and of Christianity differed from 
the religious ideas and practices of the orthodox, so 
any methods they might adopt for the advancement 
of their faith must be markedly different from those 
commonly used by the propagandists of the old ideas. 
“Tt was observed,” thus read the minutes of the meet- 
ing of November 38, 1822, “that Unitarianism is ad- 
dressed to the reason rather than to the passions of 
mankind; that it is rational, unobtrusive, simple, and 
reasonable; that it is opposed to the noise and clamor; 
that it is not sectarian—that while the vi lent efforts 
of the orthodox prove their concern and fear, the un- 
obtrusiveness of U(nitarianism) will ensure its preva- 
lence and final triumph; and that its good effects will 
be more desirable on account of their slow influence.” 

At a meeting on May 14, 1822, the “A. A.” 
records read: ‘“‘It is expedient to have a Unitarian re- 
ligious book store where periodicals and occasional 
publications of Unitarians shall be published and on 
sale; and which may be a resort of clergymen and 
others.”’ The establishing of “‘a Unitarian circulating 
library’’ was also advised. On June 25 the following 
was voted: “‘That should Mr. Reed commence the 
establishment of a book store and circulating library, 
the members of this Association will afford him all the 
aid in their power, and use their influence and pat- 
ronage to render his enterprise profitable to himself 
and popular in the country.” 

In May of 1828 organized efforts were made to get 
into communication ‘‘with Unitarians in every part of 
the country’’ and the “British Provinces,” for the pur- 
pose of producing “union among rational Christians, 
and to suggest plans in which they may cooperate.” 
On May 6, 1823, “Mr. Henry Ware, Jr.,”’ reporting “for 
the committee appointed to report a plan upon which a 
correspondence with Unitarians shall be conducted,” 
stated that it was thought advisable for each member 
of the Association to select the place or places with 
which he will open and maintain a correspondence. 

It was voted, “That the Association be divided 
into seven committees for the purpose of conducting 
the foreign and inland correspondence.” . 

This is obviously a step toward aggressive action. 
These men were in this matter nationally-minded. 
They had no intention of making Unitarianism a local 
cult. What impresses one, as he looks over the de- 
tailed scheme of correspondence, is that it is suggestive 
of the regional committees which, under various names, 
have all along been an important part of the organized 
life of the American Unitarian Association. 

The plan of committees of correspondence led in- 


evitably into the question of rendering material assist- 
ance to hard-pressed friends of the faith, and of preach- 
ing the Unitarian gospel in such places as called for it. 
One wishes the correspondence of this period had been 
preserved. An item in the record, dated May 28, 1822, 
is suggestive: “A desultory conversation took place on 
the subject of the contemplated church (in the western 
part of the city of Boston); in what manner its Uni- 
tarianism could be secured in case the pews were pub- 
licly sold.’ : 

The situation is obvious. The building of a new 
church was under way. It was a distinctly Unitarian 
enterprise. It was likely that the established custom 
would be followed and the pews sold at public auction. 
Experience had taught these men that the orthodox 
might attempt to secure control of the church by pur- 
chase of the pews at public auction, and this they 
wished to avoid. A minute of the meeting of December, 
1824, shows how definitely men were thinking in terms 
of church extension. ‘Mr. Walker read a report on 
the subject of ascertaining where new churches, on 
liberal principles, may be established, and the impor- 
tance of seasonably affording aid.” 

The “A. A.” was not a year old when, largely 
through the increasing of organized activities of their 
opponents, there seems to have been felt the need of 
an association more definitely committed to the defence 
and spread of Unitarianism. An “anonymous” asso- 
ciation was well enough, but something more definite 
was needed. Thus at the meeting at Dr. Parkman’s 
in Somerset Place on the last day of the year 1822, “a 
proposition was made relative to the organization of a 
Unitarian Society to consist of clergymen and laymen.” 

The discussion that followed is illuminating. ‘In 
favor it was urged that all other sects unite to further 
their respective purposes; that much good might be 
thus done which is now neglected; that the religious 
opinions of the majority of Christians need reformation 
as much almost as in the time of Luther; that though 
individuals among the orthodox are good men and 
Christians, the tendency of the doctrine is bad, and sys- 
tematic efforts should be made to introduce better 
views; that a good occasion for the formation of such a 
society would be the separation which is apprehended 
in the convention.” 

The last statement reveals the fact that although it 
was the great desire of some to call a convention of all 
Unitarians, to consider the advisability of forming a 
Unitarian Association, there were those who plainly did 
not like the idea of setting up a separate Unitarian 
body. To force the matter might create a schism, 
but the more ardent souls were willing to face that 
possibility. They argued there would be enough, if 
the expected division did occur, to form an associ- 
ation. 

Against the proposal was suggested the danger 
there is of a society’s becoming persecuting in its temper 
when possessed of power, and of its being an association 
for the support of certain fixed tenets rather than for 
free inquiry—that it is ‘‘contrary to the meek spirit of 
Christianity.” To this it was replied “that it would 
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be a power to be exercised for good and not liable to (be) 
made an instrument of evil.” 

The subject was finally “committed to Messrs. 
Norton; Phillips; Reed; Rev. Dr. Ware; Tappan; 
Higginson,”’ who were for it, “and Bond; Quincy and 
Tuckerman who were against the proposal.” It was 
referred again to the same committee “to report four 
weeks hence.” A slimly-attended meeting caused the 
report to be deferred and on March 25 “it was post- 
poned to some future time.” Thus the idea of a 
Unitarian convention was buried, though in full and 
certain hope of a more or less speedy resurrection. 

The idea of a Unitarian convention continued to 
haunt the minds of many of these men. No man was 
more convinced than Professor Norton that such a 
convention would facilitate the task of securing a unity 
of work and purpose. He seems to have first proposed 
it, and he fostered it in face of much opposition. The 


feeling grew that if, as they claimed, Unitarian Chris-- 
tianity were better than orthodox Christianity, then it 
was their duty to take whatever steps might be needed 
to bring this better type of Christianity to the attention 
of the people. 

At a meeting of the “A. A.” at Mr. Tappan’s in 
Brookline on October 28, 1824, there were present 
“Messrs. Ware, Jr.; Bradford; Parkman; Ware, Sr.; 
Walker; Reed; Gannett, and Tappan. Question on 
the practicability and expediency of forming a Uni- 
tarian Convention or Association to consist of clergy- 
men and laymen, to meet annually or oftener, was fully 
discussed; and on motion of Mr. Bradford, it was voted 
unanimously that it is expedient that a Unitarian Con- 
vention be formed.”’ It was further voted “‘that Messrs. 
Ware, Sr., Tappan, and Walker be a committee to offer 
a plan for such a convention, to be presented at the 
next meeting.” 


Social Aims for the Church School Today 


Stephen H. Fritchman 


gs INCE that remote day in eighteenth-century 
S| London when Robert Raikes organized his 
first Sunday school to make literate Chris- 
tians out of forgotten street urchins, until our 
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own post-war generation, religious education has been 


a rather personal matter. The Bible, which has al- 
ways been the axis around which our church school 
revolved, has been taught as a-certain guide for in- 
dividual salvation. The task of the church-school 
teacher has over all of these years been thought of as 
the raising of a Jacob’s Ladder from earth to heaven 
up which the pupil climbed rung by rung. It is still a 
novel idea to suggest that the church school should 
revise its fundamental purposes and begin to put in 
circulation for our present society the principles flung 
forth by the prophets of Israel and spoken with 
trenchant simplicity from the lips of Jesus. 

Religious education should aim at a vital and 
creative reconstruction of society rather than at a 
continued transmission of a secret deposit of dogma 
or tradition. This is the thesis of the liberal church 
school. The best teaching methods and educational 
procedures should be subordinate to it. Only as we 
proceed upon such a platform can we begin to see what 
a shocking and radical transformation it will involve. 

It has taken a long time for us to realize that the 
principle undergirding the religious fellowship of the 
Christian Church is equally applicable to the larger 
community in which we live day by day. This 
principle of human fellowship bearing the impress 
of a divine purpose is the point of departure for all 
social teaching in the church school. If mutuality and 
good will and unselfishness can be realized within the 
family of the Church as a living and urgent reality, 
they ought to serve as torches to lighten the darkness 
of our experience in the everyday world. 

This advice is not as obvious as Polonius’. Here 
and there an occasional church school is proceeding 
with daring and imagination, but our curriculum, with 
few exceptions, has not been touched by it. There 
are few textbooks for the church school which fear- 
lessly proceed upon the assumption that Christian 


lives cannot be lived for long in a pagan environment. 
without intolerable inner conflict. 

The liberal church school of today, having over- 
thrown the tyranny of dogma and the burden of 
teaching a Christological formula of salvation, has 
cleared the decks for a new kind of action, a realistic 
grappling with the factors which impede the achieve- 
ment of a Christian world. Youth is more responsive 
to this approach than to any other today. They find 
that the principles of the Galilean carpenter seem 
amazingly contemporary when they are shot as ar- 
rows at the target of modern society. They begin to: 
agree with Bernard Shaw in his new religious fable, 
a ear of the Black Girl in Her Search for 

O sae 

“A great deal of the Bible is much more alive 
than the morning’s newspaper and last night’s par- 
liamentary debate. In revolutionary invective and 
Utopian aspiration it cuts the ground from under: 
Karl Marx, and in the epoch of great leaders and great 
rascals it makes Homer seem superficial and Shakes- 
peare unbalanced.”’ 

The young people of this generation are interested 
in conscience when it acts upon present issues, in re- 
ligion when it envisions a new world, not of words,. 
but of men. One is inclined to suspect that the 
reason men have transformed Jesus into a theological 
effigy is because they could not abide the urgency of 
his moral demands. In Saint Sophia’s at Istanboul 
mosaics portraying a king kneeling before Christ have 
just been uncovered, having been hidden for centuries 
by several layers of less-compelling works of art. A 
parable indeed of our tendency to evade that aspect of 
Jesus which most challenges our tardy obedience to 
his moral insights. Professor Henry P. Van Dusen,, 
in his “The Plain Man Seeks for God,”’ tells us, “It 
is history’s stern reminder that we live in a world where 
material and selfish ideals cannot ultimately prevail, 
that ethical forces in some sense underlie and precede 
and determine political problems.”’ 

_If the reconstruction of the social order is to be 
achieved without revolution it must come to. pass. 
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through a process of constant re-examination of social 
behavior and social codes. This is a task for the un- 
flinching eye and the stubbornly realistic imagination. 
It precedes in importance debates about the value of 
the discussion group, the use of pageantry, or other 
matters so often central in the minds of church-school 
workers. Our existing church schools lack social 
meaning in a large way. They rarely have namable 
social goals. They hesitate to develop social judgment 
or purpose in their pupils. We need thinking, not 
shibboleths, in our church-school class, and that 
thinking ought to be under the favored circumstances 
of a church with great ideals rather than in the hired 
hall of the agitator with the bonfire mind. 

To date most of our social idealism has been 
content to find expression in ecclesiastical pronounce- 
ments, pulpit edicts, and resolutions by church con- 
ferences. It is fatuous to believe such procedures 
can serve except as flare torches. They must be sup- 
plemented by continuous, orderly, and competent 
study marked by objectivity, relentless honesty, and 
an absence of emotional tension and prejudice. The 
church school in the parish house, the week-day study 
group, the Sunday evening forum, provide the proper 
atmosphere for such educational approaches with a 
minimum of oratory and emotion and a maximum of 
good will and critical intelligence. If we proceed 
upon the belief that it is the task of a Christian and 
teaching Church to reshape the ethical codes and 
conduct of mankind, where can we take hold? One 
must confess that the answer is not formulated. 
That is our urgent business, but if we march forward 
believing that education is a procedure in social re- 
making the answer shapes itself. 

Two suggestions seem central in this writer’s 
mind. First, we shall think of the church school as a 
laboratory for daring and intelligent social thinking. 
One study group under church auspices in a Massa- 
chusetts town met once a week to discuss George 
Soule’s ““A Planned Society,” to discover within a few 
weeks that much of that volume’s pointed suggestion 
was incorporated in the National Recovery Act in an 
amazing fashion. It was a rather eloquent illustration 
of Christian idealism linking itself with an immediate 
social problem. In another instance a high-school 
class asked a professor of sociology at a near-by uni- 
versity to discuss penal reform with them, and to 
guide them in a visit to the county prison where for 
themselves they could measure the community’s effort 
in dealing with the law-breaker. A few excellent eX- 
plorations in the writing of textbooks with social vision 
have been started by such skillful leaders of youth as 
Sydney A. Weston (“Jesus’ Teachings for Young 
People’), John L. Lobingier (“Youth and the World 
Outlook’) and Harry T. Stock (‘‘Problems of Chris- 
tian Youth’’). 

Second, we can make the teaching of our larger text- 
book, the Bible, carry a far greater load than we have 
ever tried or dared before. No matter where one 
strikes in at the teaching of the Bible, he does not 
travel far before it opens up acute social issues which, 
to the teacher with any imagination, raise countless 
contemporary problems. One cannot walk through 
the country of the prophets, through Tekoa with Amos 
or Anathoth with Jeremiah, without being transported 


on a magic carpet to the mill towns of Tennessee or 
the sidewalks of New York, crowded with their bread 
lines and weary men searching hopelessly to market 
the labor of their hands. The lesson of the blessing 
of the children by Jesus can hardly be finished before 
one recalls the capital crime of our generation at 
Hopewell, New Jersey. A teacher who can finish a 
study of the Beatitudes with its lifting of the hands of 
Jesus in benediction over the peacemakers is stolid 
indeed if he does not raise in the imagination of his 
pupils the question of how long we can breed children 
for the butchery of Mars or the serfdom of the sweat- 
shop. 

The teacher who begins his teaching in the church 
school in an enlightened study of the Bible will avoid 
many perils. His social teaching will possess the ad- 
vantage of the sounding board of centuries of social 
experiment by a race superlative in possessing a sense 
of righteousness. In a modern man’s hands the Bible 
becomes alive, for it is a record of men who discovered 
God in contemporary situations of striking signif- 
icance. God was in the historic process. He worked 
through particular events. Once we employ this ap- 
proach to the Bible, instead of sounding like a bagpipe, 
shrill with advice, our teaching will sound the organ 
tones of a cosmic will at work in the world. 

Of course this type of social teaching in the church 
school exacts much more of the teacher than was the 
case in former days when individual integrity and per- 
sonal decency bounded the morning lesson. Present- 
day teaching demands that the teacher be constantly 
alert to the shifting tides of the world about him. It 
implies the use of a critical and ethical intelligence 
which deflates current sophistries passing as truth. 
It means he will not fear the reproach of “controver- 
sial teaching.”’ Any student of history knows that 
Jeremiah and Jesus would have been silenced in their 
first sermons had they been intimidated by the word 
“controversy.” To live on the growing edge of life is 
to deal fearlessly yet compassionately with things 
that matter. Social teaching will, in the words of 
John Wesley, “make the world its parish.’”” No sub- 
ject will fall beyond its pale. Wherever men are 
living and facing opposition in their efforts after 
righteousness and joy the alert teacher will reach 
with eager fingers and flashing eyes. It is the con- 
viction of the writer that if we proceed patiently and 
intelligently along this front of a social curriculum in 
our church schools we may remedy that sense of help- 
lessness which cripples so many of riper years today. 
The paralysis of will which marks so many churchmen 
may well indeed be the harvest of poor planting in the 
church-schools of yesterday. No figure is quite so 
tragic as the defeated idealist who has found no way 
to link his ethical convictions with his troubled 
world. Between them as between Lazarus and Dives 
there is an awful gulf which he cannot bridge. It 
may be wise strategy for the present generation of 
church school teachers to table grandiose resolutions 
about the kingdom of God. In their stead let them be 
content to deal with the less pretentious task of as- 
sisting boys and girls to make moral judgments more 
shrewdly and decide problems of behavior in every- 
day relations in a fashion more consonant with the 
Christian ideal. 
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Cultivating Our Sense of Wonder 


Dilworth Lupton 


I 


Christian. Quite true. 

When I was a boy of ten, my family was 
living in Cincinnati. In those days the 
baseball rivalry between the Cincinnati Red Stockings 
and the Baltimore Orioles was fervid and at times al- 
most savage. 

One afternoon my father took me to one of the 
games of the final series. It was the seventh inning. 
The Orioles were several runs ahead. Cincinnati was 
at bat. There were two outs. Three men stood at 
the bases. I was terribly excited. If that man at 
bat could only knock a three-bagger or a home run! 
I felt something should be done—and at once. So I 
closed my eyes and prayed that in some supernatural 
way God would interfere and save the day: But, un- 
fortunately, my prayer was not answered. The batter 
—like the famous Casey—struck out. 

Most of us have had similar experiences, but as 
manhood and womanhood approach, we put away 
childish things; we discover that we do not live in that 
sort of world. An intelligent college enthusiast knows 
that nothing can win for his team except skillful, 
steady playing or a turn of luck. If a manufacturer 
fabricates a lot of goods, and discovers later that there 
is little demand for them, he would not dream of sup- 
plicating for divine aid to prevent a loss. He knows 
that he is dealing with economic law. 

If you told even a conservative religionist that 
you saw a fellow townsman turn water into wine, or 
walk on the surface of a near-by stream, he would 
think you either dreaming or mad. 

When an orthodox Christian declares that the 
age of miracles is past, his implication is, of course, 
that once there was such an age. He believes that 
God, between 1300 B. C. and 100 A. D, actually 
broke miraculously into the natural order of things 
again and again, and that these strange phenomena 
occurred on a narrow strip of land bordering on the 
southeastern coast of the Mediterranean. 

The biblical accounts of miracles cluster mainly 
about two figures: Moses and Jesus. We are told 
that God enabled Moses to transform his staff into a 
serpent, to turn a river into blood, to send p!agues of 
frogs, flies, disease and death upon the Egyptians; 
and fina ly to separate the waters of the Red Sea so 
that the Israelites might escape in safety. The New 
Testament narratives abound in miracles. According 
to orthodox belief, Jesus was born, resurrected and 
lifted up into heaven in a supernatural fashion; he 
himself raised the dead, changed water into wine, 


walked on the Sea of Galilee, and fed five thousand _ 


people with a few loaves and fishes. 

Orthodox Christians firmly believe that these 
“wonder stories’ not only attest God’s presence and 
power, but that they certify the truth of Moses’ and 
Jesus’ teachings. 

II 

Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas, a well-known Congrega- 

tional minister, who is now devoting himself to litera- 


ture, recently published a book called “Those Dis- 
turbing Miracles.’ The very title is indicative of 
grave questionings which are taking place in many de- 
vout but free minds of the church—questionings 
which often result in the utter rejection of miracles. 

Summary repudiation of any reported phenomena 
such as “‘miracles,” is, of course, not scientific. The 
wise man does not say off-hand that this or that is 
impossible, but he recognizes the fact that we seem to 
live in a world of law and order, and he demands that 
reports of apparently abnormal or perhaps super- 
natural happenings be authenticated by overwhelming 
evidence. 

Now, the so-called miracles accredited to Moses 
have behind them no such convincing testimony. 
It ‘s the belief of modern scholars that virtually noth- 
ing was written by the Hebrew people until the ninth 
or even eighth century B. C., in a word, that the 
miracles connected with the figure of Moses are wholly 
legendary. They may, indeed, have some basis in 
fact, but in their present form they are highly colored 
by the notions of a very superstitious age. 

Most modern scholars evince the same attitude 
toward the miraculous elements in the New Testa- 
ment. Far from being supported by overwhelming 
evidence, there is every literary indication that the 
gospel miracles, like those in the Pentateuch, are 
legendary. The stories of Jesus’ miraculous birth, 
resurrection and ascension are doubtless the products 
of pious but superstitious imaginations, and were © 
later additions to the original gospel sources. 

Many qualified students of the Bible believe that 
Jesus actually healed the sick—of both mental and 
physical ailments—but there is no reason for consider- 
ing this healing power to have been miraculous. We 
find even in the present gospels a tendency toward the 
exaggeration of this power. In the earliest accounts 
his healing ability was much limited. In one place, 
for example, “‘he could do no mighty works because of 
their unbelief.” Doubtless what healing he actually 
did accomplish could be accounted for by known psy- 
chological laws. 

As to Jesus’ so-called ‘‘nature miracles,” the most 
plausible explanation is that they are literal renderings 
of some of Jesus’ parables. One of my friends suggests, 
for example, that the miracle of Jesus feeding the five 
ee might originally have had some such form as 
this: 

And as they sat together, he broke the bread and 
blessed it, and gave it to them. And when their hunger 

was satisfied, he said to them, 

Ye that eat of this bread shall hunger again, but 
they that eat or the bread of the Spirit shall not hun- 

ger any more. 

For he that hath the bread of the Spirit shall be 
able to feed a multitude, even though the loaf be small. 

For as ye break and share that which ye have so 
shall your store be increased. 

He that giveth of the Spirit, to him shall much be 
given. 

Not only have modern science and recent bib jca! 
research cast doubt upon the validity of the mirac es, 
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the study of comparative religions also raises some 
disturbing questions. Other world religions besides 
Christianity and Judaism cite instances of miracles. 
It is said, for example, that Buddha was born of a vir- 
gin; that Zoroaster was miraculously conceived; that 
the angel Gabriel appeared to Mohammed. 

Now, the devotees of each of these religions be- 
lieves in the miracles connected with his own faith, 
but repudiates similar phenomena in other religions. 
Inquires the modern Christian or Jewish liberal, ‘If 
I smile incredulously at the records of Buddhist or 
Mohammedan miracles, is it not presumptuous to ac- 
cept without questioning similar stories in my own 
sacred books?”’ 

A modern religionist not only seriously questions 
the validity of miracles, he rejects emphatically the 
doctrine that they attest the truth of a supposed 
miracle-worker’s teaching. He reminds us that ma- 
gicians of Pharaoh also are reported to have wrought 
wonders. According to the narrator they transformed 
their rods into serpents, turned the river into blood, 
and brought plagues. If such wonders prove the 
truth of Moses’ teaching, why do they not also attest 
the countervailing ideas held by the magicians? 

As to Jesus, the very miracles which once were 
an aid to faith have now become an embarrassment. 
Jesus influences the liberal minds of our day not be- 
cause of the miracles, but in spite of them. The test 
of moral and religious truth is not magic, but reason- 
ableness and practicability. By such canons and no 
other will this and succeeding generations judge the 
teachings of the Nazarene. 


Iil 

Our age is quite sophisticated and not a little 
bored. Perhaps this in some measure is due to the 
fact that we have repudiated faith in the supernatural. 
Belief in miracles produces a sense of wonder, and the 
heart that wonders knows no boredom. 

I have been amazed recently to discover how 
many of my intelligent friends would like to become 
Roman Catholics. Were they not afraid of outraging 
their intellects, they would find satisfaction in kneeling 
before the Virgin, and believing that God had come to 
her in some supernormal way; they would like to feel 
that somehow Jesus was more than man. Their souls 
are starving for a sense of wonder. 

Unhappily these friends of mine have not as yet 
learned that we can still believe in miracles. A 
“miracle” need not be a supernatural event. The 
very word comes from the Latin mirarz, which means 
“to wonder.’’ Any phenomenon which arouses in us a 
sense of wonder can be called a miracle. 

But there’s the rub. Wrote the Latin poet, 
Lucretius, in the first century before Christ— 

E’en what we now with greatest ease receive, 
Seemed strange at first, and we could scarce believe; 


And what we wonder at, as years increase, 
Will seem more plain, and all our wonder cease. 


For a number of years, I thought of the sum total 
of reality as a great, dark field. Science had illum- 
inated one patch in a corner of that field; this patch 
was growing rapidly in size, and some day—perhaps 
millenniums hence—the whole area would be il- 
‘umined. All would then be known, there would be 


no mystery. Lucretius was right; our wonder would 
cease. 

About fifteen years ago I heard a lecture which 
completely altered this conception in my mind. It 
marked a turning point in my intellectual and re- 
ligious life. The speaker—I do not even remember 
his name—sa'd something like this: 

“Science is not decreasing but increasing the mys- 
tery of the universe. For every mystery which 
science dispels a score appear to take its place. By 
the very nature of our minds and senses, we know and 
can know but a fragment of reality. Science has 
opened up a patch of light in the midst of infinite 
darkness and mystery. As that patch increases in 
size, it increases the periphery and hence its contact 
with mystery.”’ 

At this point he held up his own hand, and con- 
tinued: ““Your hand or mine is far more mysterious 
than it was before the beginning of the scientific era; 
and it is becoming more mysterious as science dis- 
closes new facts. To our forefathers a hand presented 
but a single mystery; to us it presents many—the 
mystery of cell-division and of growth, the mystery of 
nerve force, of protoplasm, of molecules, of hydrogen, 
carbon and oxygen atoms, and the power which lies 
behind their strange combinations, the mystery of 
electrons, protons, of electricity, the mystery of bio- 
logical evolution, and a hundred other mysteries we 
could easily name.” 

Gilbert Chesterton—that thought-disquieting 
Englishman—in his ‘Tremendous Trifles” remarks, 
“The world will never starve for want of wonders; but 
only for want of wonder.” If we would escape from 
our sense of boredom, our stupid matter-of-factness, if 
we would cultivate a new sense of wonder, we need not 
rely upon the questionable miracles recorded in the 
Bible. The world is full of genwine miracles—events 
which may arouse our wonder—for him who has eyes 
to see and ears to hear. 


IV 


One way we can cultivate our sense of wonder— 
so often moribund—is through increasing our store of 
scientific knowledge. ‘‘Men love to wonder and that 
is the seed of our science,’ said Emerson, and he 
might have added, “‘and science in turn can be a seed 
of further wonder.” 

We have ceased to wonder because we are still in 
the sophomoric stage. We have that “little knowl- 
edge’ which is so dangerous a thing. Our stock of 
truth is so scanty that we stupidly think we know or 
can know it all. Wecan emerge from this sophomoric 
stage only as we gain more knowledge, and, what is 
more important, think about what we already know. 

Wrote Carlyle on this point in his ‘“‘Heroes and 
Hero- Worship’—‘‘This_ green, flowery, rock-built 
earth .... that great deep sea of azure that swims 
overhead .... whatzsit? Aye, what? At bottom 
we do not yet know; we can never know at all... . 
It is by not thinking that we cease to wonder atit. .. . 
This world, after all our science and sciences, is still a 
miracle; wonderful, inscrutable, magical and more, to 
whosoever will think of it.” 

“. ... to whosoever will think of it.’ We 
know, for example, that we live in a revolving world, 
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but we still think of it as flat and static. Break into 
your thoughts as you walk along the street and see if 
this is not true. Then pause and think of what you 
actually know. Orientate yourself. Picture to your 
mind what this thing on which you walk really is—a 
great revolving planet 24,902 miles in circumference 
swinging with nine sister planets in a giant orbit 
about a central sun with a mass a third of a million 
times larger than itself. Then picture this solar system 
as but a small part of a colossal universe, a universe so 
wide that it takes light 50,000 years to travel from one 
edge of it to another. Then, if your imagination can 
stand the strain, picture our universe as only one of 
many universes. 

If after such thoughts your soul ts not filled with 
wonder. . . . Well, what a pitv! 

Religion as well as science can aid us in cultivat- 
ing a sense of wonder. 

We live in two worlds, the material and the 
spiritual, the world of science and the world of re- 
ligion. The material world is one of cold, hard fact, 
the world which clothes, houses and shelters us, the 
world which drives our airplanes and automobiles. 
The spiritual world is the world of our loves, our hopes, 
our dreams, our values, the world in which we are 
driven by the sheer force of circumstances to ask 
“Whence?” “Why?” ‘‘Whither?”—questions that sci- 
ence cannot answer, questions which force us into the 
realm of faith. 

Religion reminds us of the mystery which sur- 
rounds us; religion gives us a trust that something or 
someone at the heart of that mystery impels our better 
selves. He who has learned to wonder finds that it is 
natural and inevitable to believe in God. 


President Eliot’s One 


at Cambridge of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Charles William Eliot. 
A striking bust of Dr. Eliot was unveiled on 
the terrace of Eliot House, with a presentation address 
by Prof. Bliss Perry, and in the evening there was a 
public gathering in Sanders Theater, and the speeches 
were broadcast to waiting audiences from Maine to 
California. Charles Francis Adams presided, and the 
speakers participating were Bishop Lawrence, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Bacon, President Neilson, President 
Conant, President Emeritus Lowell and Chief Justice 
Hughes. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot was invited to read some 
characteristic quotations from his father’s writings, 
and these excerpts, with the connecting sentences, are 
here presented: 

Nothing, said Dr. Eliot, could have persuaded my 
father to believe that such a gathering as this could: be 
made possible. He was convinced that his life con- 
tained little material for distinction or long remem- 
brance. It just presented the scene of ‘‘a normal hu- 
man development, through mingled joy and sorrow, 
labor and rest, adversity and success, and through the 
_ tender loves of childhood, maturity and age.” He 
knew that “with the rarest exceptions, the death of 
each human individual is followed in a short time by 


Another handmaid of wonder is poetry. 

What did Jesus mean when he said that we must 
become like little children? Surely he did not refer 
to our rational natures, for he had the intellect of a 
mature man and he knew its sacred importance. He 
meant rather that we should be like children in our 
hearts, that, for one thing, we must see the world and 
human life as a child sees it, as a fresh, new, wonderful 
thing. 

Now a true poet has the heart of a child. He sees 
beyond the mere facts of life to the mystery which en- 
compasses them. His heart is filled with wonder, and 
through the magic of his words he transmits that sense 
of wonder to us. No one, for instance, who reads 
Shelley’s “To a Skylark” can ever look again upon a 
song bird with the same eyes, or listen with the same 
ears. Henceforth he feels a new sense of wonder. 

So Walt Whitman helps us see that all life is a 
miracle—an unceasing source of delight and wonder. 
How well he expressed this in his poem “Miracles.” 


Why, who makes much of a miracle? 

As to me I know of nothing else but miracles, 

Whether I walk the streets of Manhattan, 

Or dart my sight over the roofs of houses toward the sky, 

Or wade with naked feet along the beach just in the edge 
of the water, 

Or stand under the trees in the woods, 

Or sit at table at dinner with the rest, . . 

These with the rest, one and all, are to me miracles, . . 

To me every hour of the light and dark is a miracle, 

Every cubic inch of space is a miracle, ... . 

To me the sea is a continual miracle, 

The fishes that swim—the rocks—the motion of the 
waves—the ships with men in them. 

What stranger miracles are there? 


Hundredth Birthday 


complete oblivion.”’ Most of all he would have been 
indisposed to believe that anything that he had written 
could be found worthy of quotation in after years. 
Except for his Annual Reports his writings were almost 
all in the form of addresses for special occasions or 
upon themes of immediate interest. They were pre- 
pared to be spoken, and without the drive of his per- 
sonality behind them must be comparatively unim- 
pressive. What he was always spoke more loudly 
than what he sa7d. 

Here is a paragraph from a personal letter written 
in 1915, which shows that he was under no illusion in 
regard to the fugitive quality and short-lived influence 
of his writings: 

“Have you ever,’ he wrote in this letter, ‘“‘been 
satisfied with any piece of writing you have done? 
When I read again a piece of work I did years ago, or 
even weeks ago, I generally say to myself—‘that isn’t 
so bad; but it might have been much better.’ And, 
on the whole, it seems to me that the highest satisfac- 
tion is attained from the perception that one can now 
do a better piece of work than he did ten years ago. I 
hope you have that satisfaction, not as regards speed 
in work, but as regards the good sense of your work. 
As to being read in future years, I haven’t the smallest 
expectation or desire of such waste of time on the part 
of future generations. I am entirely content with an 
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ephemeral influence, added to the contribution of some 
bricks fairly and squarely laid in.the walls of a durable 
institution.” 

The perpetuation of a man’s influence through and 
in enduring institutions—the only fame my father 
coveted—was never better illustrated than in the 
closing words of the address he made at the time of 
the unveiling of the statue of John Harvard—which 
originally stood on the Delta at the western end of 
Memorial Hall and is now in front of University Hall 
in the Yard. 

“The university counts of inestimable worth the 
lessons which this pure, gentle, resolute youth will 
teach, as he sits in bronze looking wistfully into the 
western sky. He will teach that one disinterested 
deed of hope and faith may crown a brief and broken 
life with deathless fame. He will teach that from the 
seed which he planted in loneliness, weakness and sor- 
row, have sprung joy, strength, and energy ever fresh, 
blooming year after year in this garden of learning, 
and flourishing more and more, as time goes on, in all 
fields of human activity.” 

But turn to some more renowned, though not 
more representative, utterances. My father used to 
say that his inaugural address in 1869 contained prac- 
tically all the educational principles which through 
forty laborious years he saw gradually worked into 
the practice not only of Harvard but of many other 
American schools and colleges. I suppose I am one of 
the few persons now living who heard that address in 
the Meeting House yonder—lI say heard, but I cannot 
affirm that a restless small boy of seven knew what it 
was all about. That address can still be read with 
interest—interest in the remarkable combination of 
youthfulness of spirit with maturity of judgment. We 
read it now indeed not as revolutionary prophecy—as 
it then seemed—but more as the record of an achieve- 
ment wherein every promise was fulfilled. 

“What will the university do for the community?” 
he asked at the end of the address. “‘It will foster the 
sense of public duty—that great virtue which makes 
republics possible. The founding of Harvard College 
was an heroic act of public spirit. For more than a 
century the breath of life was kept in it by the public 
spirit of the province and of its private benefactors. 
In the last fifty years the public spirit of the friends of 
the college has quadrupled its endowments. And how 
have the young men, nurtured here in successive 
generations, repaid the founders for their pious care? 
Have they honored freedom and loved their country? 
Honored men, here present, illustrate before the world 
the public quality of the graduates of this college. 
Theirs is no mercenary service. Other fields of labor 
attract them more and would reward them better; 
but they are filled with the noble ambition to deserve 
well of the republic. There have been doubts, in 
times yet recent, whether culture were not selfish; 
whether men of refined tastes and manners could 
really love liberty, and be ready to endure hardness 
for her sake. In yonder old playground, fit spot 
whereon to commemorate the manliness which there 
was nurtured, shall soon rise a noble momunent which 
for generations will give convincing answer to such 
shallow doubts; for over its gates will be written: ‘In 
memory of the sons of Harvard who died for their 


country. The future of the university will not be 
unworthy of its past.’”’ 

Or here again appropriate to the days when we are 
welcoming another young man of science as the leader 
of our university life, here are the closing paragraphs 
of the address given in 1876 at the inauguration of his 
friend President Gilman at Johns Hopkins Univers- 
Lag 

“T welcome you,” he said, “to arduous duties and 
grave responsibilities. In the natural course of life 
you will not see any large part of the real fruits of 
your labors; for to build a university needs not years 
only, but generations; but though ‘deeds unfinished 
will weigh on the doer,’ and anxieties will sometimes 
oppress you, great privileges are nevertheless attached 
to your office. It is a precious privilege that in your 
ordinary work you will have to do only with men of re- 
finement and honor; it is a glad and animating sight to 
see successive ranks of young men pressing year by 
year into the battle of life, full of hope and courage, 
and each year better armed and equipped for the 
strife; it is a privilege to serve society and the country 
by increasing the means of culture; but, above all, you 
will have the great happiness of devoting yourself for 
life to a noble public work without reserve, or stint, 
or thought of self, looking for no advancement, ‘hoping 
for nothing again.’ 

“The true greatness of states lies not in territory, 
revenue, population, commerce, crops, or manufac- 
tures, but in immaterial or spiritual things; in the 
purity, fortitude, and uprightness of their people, in 
the poetry, literature, science, and art which they give 
birth to, in the moral worth of their history and life. 
With nations, as with individuals, none but moral 
supremacy is immutable and forever beneficent. 
Universities, wisely directed, store up the intellectual 
capital of the race, and become fountains of spiritual 
and moral power. Therefore our whole country may 
well rejoice with you that you are auspiciously found- 
ing here a worthy seat of learning and piety. Here 
may young feet, shunning the paths of low desire and 
worldly ambition, walk humbly in the steps of the il-. 
lustrious dead—the poets, artists, philosophers, and 
statesmen of the past; here may fresh minds explore 
new fields and increase the sum of knowledge; here 
from time to time may great men be trained up to be 
leaders of the people; here may the irradiating light 
of genius sometimes flash out to rejoice mankind; 
above all, here may many generations of manly youth 
learn righteousness.” 

And finally—for I am not unaware of the fact that 
the object of President Eliot’s solicitude was not pri- 
marily the endowment and equipment of the college, 
but the students and the quality of their minds and 
characters—let me close with these passages from an 
address given to new students in the Harvard Union 
at the opening of the college year in 1904. He had 
not, of course, the slightest intention of being auto- 
biographical—nothing could have been farther from 
his thought—but still can we not see in these sentences 
something of the traits and characteristics which we 
affectionately remember in the speaker himself? 
Preceding speakers had been describing some of the 
privileges and perils of college life. 

“What,” asked the president as the meeting drew 
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to a close, ‘‘are some of the characteristics of a gentle- 
man in democratic society? 

“Tn the first place, his speech will be gentle. I 
have had many visiting college presidents and teachers 
say to me, ‘Where are your students? I don’t hear 
them about the Yard. It is not much like our cam- 
pus.’ The Harvard Yard is thus favorably known as 
the quietest college enclosure in the country. If you 
hear a fellow bawling about the Yard you can be sure 
that he is an outsider or a newcomer. A gentleman 
does not bluster, or bustle, or hurry, or vociferate. 
He is a quiet person. The most effective people 
generally are quiet. 

“Then a gentleman should be generous, and he 
may be generous though he be poor in money—that is, 
he may have a generous spirit. He will be reserved 
about the state of his own pocket-book and budget. 
He will conform his life to his resources and say nothing 
about them. He will not be generous with other 
people’s money. Some Americans seem to think 
that a gentleman should not economize, or be frugal, 
or insistent on getting a just money value in his pur- 
chases. They think that lavishness characterizes the 
gentleman, whereas neither lavishness nor parsimony 
befits him. 

“There is another evidence of generosity in a 
gentleman. He will always be considerate toward 
those whom he employs, toward those who are in any 
way in his power. The real gentleman thinks about 
their comforts, pleasures, and reasonable expectations, 
and does nothing to make their condition harder or 
less enjoyable. There is no surer test of a gentleman 


than that, except that a gentleman will never do any- 
thing that will hurt a woman or child or any human 
creature weaker than himself. 

“Then, there is another quality in a gentleman, 
which is illustrated perfectly in the life of our democ- 
racy. We have derived our idea of the gentleman, in 
good part, from the days of chivalry. The gentlemen 
were then landowners, magistrates and soldiers whose 
responsibilities and risks were often great. The 
gentleman was a vigorous doer; and this brave, active, 
influential leader is still the type of the gentleman, 
although the modes of his activity have greatly 
changed. The gentleman in a democracy cannot be a 
lazy, shiftless, self-indulgent person. He must be a 
worker, an organizer, and a disinterested laborer in 
the service of others. The young university man who 
means to be a gentleman should therefore cultivate his 
powers of effective work with brain, nerve, and muscle. 
The gentleman is not to be a weakling, or a mere 
pleasure-seeker, but a strong and hard-working man. 

“Then a gentleman attends to the person who is 
speaking and to the business in hand. Considerate 
attention is always an important part of good manners. 
A gentleman is deferential to age, to innocence, to 
beauty, to skill, to excellence; and the stronger he is 
himself, the surer he is to show this quality of respect 
toward merit in others. 

“T have tried to point out to you what the type 
of character is which unites the manly qualities the 
preceding speakers have suggested or emphasized. 
It is a high ideal, a democratic ideal, an American 
ideal.’’ 


Interracial Cooperation 
James E. Clarke 


It is upon invitation of the editor that this article is written, 
and upon the intimation that something is wanted out of ex- 
perience, which may be of value to the cause of interracial rela- 
tions, particularly the relations between the white and the black 
races in our own country. Therefore, the attempt is made to 
write simply and frankly, out of years of experience. 

It may be well to begin by saying, for the benefit of those who 
assume otherwise, that the writer is a native of the North, who 
came to the South forty years ago. Such being the case, it 
is rather obvious that he did not grow to manhood with a South- 
ern point of view with regard to the Negro. On the contrary, 
he did grow to manhood with what, in the days of his youth, 
was a typical Northern point of view concerning the treatment 
of the Negro in the South. He has lived to learn, as have many 
who have grown old along with him, that the Southern belief as 
to the purpose of the North in helping the Negro was a mistaken 
belief, and the Northern view of the Southern attitude toward 
the Negro was equally mistaken. 

Of course, the remarks just made apply to the sections of the 
country as units. There were always people in the North who 
had a fair and unprejudiced understanding of the point of view 
of the South, and who did not attribute to the whole South the 
un-Christian, not to say inhuman, attitude of some Southern 
white men toward Negroes. On the other hand, there were al- 
ways intelligent Southern Christians who never did belieyve—at 
least since the selfish, politician-dominated days of Reconstruc- 
tion—that the North was trying to subject Southern whites to 
the rule of Negroes or promote intermarriage between the two 
races. But prejudiced people on both sides only fanned the 
flames of prejudice, and made it more difficult for the other kind 
of people on both sides to deal in a wise and Christian spirit with 


the relations between the two races where they live side by side. 

Immigration of Southern Negroes into the North has brought 
clearly into the light the fact that racial prejudice, based on color 
or on previous condition of servitude, is just as likely to exist 
in one place as another. With the exception of a few small 
communities in the mountains, it has never been true of the 
South that it sought to bar the Negro from all communities or all 
opportunities; yet there are still many towns in the North where 
a colored man may not live. There are, of course, people in the 
South—as everywhere else—who will exploit the Negro—or 
anybody else—for their selfish interests. On the whole, however, 
the writer’s experience has been that most of the people of the 
South—and particularly the intelligent, Christian people of the 
South—have been and are sincerely seeking to find the way by 
which two races might live side by side without conflict and in 
real cooperation; and when he writes ‘‘most of the people” and 
“intelligent, Christian people” he refers to people whose skin is 
black, as well as those whose skin is white. 

The way was difficult-—just as it is ditticult to put into effect 
in a typical society which is only nominally Christian many of 
the ideals which are truly Christian. It was all the more dif- 
ficult when persons from without, though not always intention- 
ally, prevented the only wise method of procedure. Sometimes 
they were sincere, Christian people, who sought to do good, but 
without real understanding of the problems; and sometimes there 
have been persons, like Communists leaders of recent years, who, 
for the purpose of promoting their own projects, have not hesi- 
tated to cultivate racial hatred. 

This very sketchy summary of the past leads up to the ex- 
pression of the conviction that the wise and Christian way is the 
way now known by the term “interracial cooperation.” It 
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“means that intelligent Christian—yes, and Jewish—leaders of 
both races come together as man to man and woman to woman, 
without regard to race, color or previous condition, but recog- 
nizing that all are children of a common Father, and face the 
common problems as members of a family would face their prob- 
lems. Such leaders have sense enough to know that the real 
solution of those problems which are called interracial must 
come from within, from the building of the desire and purpose to 
work together toward the ideals of human brotherhood. Help 
may be secured from laws and from various institutions and or- 
ganizations, particularly by securing the right kind of law of- 
ficers—too often hy what a Negro paper calls ‘“‘Negro zealots” to 
the effect that the only way left was for Negroes to take up arms 
to halt mobs. This was advocated by an official of the N. A. A. 
C. P., as reported in The National Baptist Voice of November 11. 
There, too, is quoted The Baltimore Afro as asking, “Why not 
armed resistance? Why not less jazz and more target practice 
in the Lynching Belt?” 

Suppose Negroes in general follow such advice, what will 
happen? Exactly what happens in war. Racial hatred will be 
fanned into flame. Passions will be aroused which cannot be 
allayed for years. Fortunately, Christian Negroes know this as 
wellasanyoneelse. Their attitude is well voiced in The National 
Baptist Voice, whose editor, while sympathizing ‘‘with zealots 
who are impatient with the slow growth of a moral sentiment 
against lynching,” yet points out how Jesus differed from the 
“fiery leaders’”’ of his day, and urges that the method of Jesus 
should be followed. Jt specifically advocates cooperation with 
the Southern Commission on Lynching in their “‘efforts to fight 
the lynching evil, to reduce race tensions and better racial con- 
ditions,”’ saying that there are “fair-minded white Americans and 
we need to cooperate with them.” 

The gist of all that is here written may be thus summarized: 
The only method ever yet tried which gaye promise of rea] and 
permanent success in solving interracial problems is the method 
of interracial cooperation, based upon the Christian teaching 
concerning the brotherhood of man.—Moral Welfare. 


Fae Coe ok 


A LIBERAL’S OCUTLOOK* 


This is a sorry day for liberalism. There has been, as Pro- 
fessor Brotherston. declares, a debacle of liberalism. -In conse- 
quence of this liberals are disheartened. Some of them have be- 
come morally weary; others have taken to the wilderness; and 
still others have “‘gone Russian” and abandoned both the ideal 
and the method of liberalism. Not so, however, with Professor 
Brotherston. He has kept the faith and is still loyal. 

But it is a different kind of liberalism for which he stands 
and pleads. It is not the old narrow, nor the spurious sort, with 
its ‘‘“economic” man and its individualistic liberty and its “pure 
science.”’ The liberalism he believes in, expounds and works for, 
is grounded in the primordial nature of man which is at once 
individual, social, and religious. Man is tundamentally social and 
is set in a cosmic situation. What liberalism needs today in as 
adequate philosophy which will give it a larger meaning, a wider 
scope, and a deeper grounding in the universe. This our author 
essays todo. He has recourse to anthropology and history which 
provide him with an objective method of study and with the 
knowledge ot man in his original nature. This historical ap- 
proach shows what real human nature is by its unconscious and 
conscious exhibition as writ larger in early civilizations and in the 
life and thought of China, India, Greece and Israel, and in Chris- 
tianity. He also avails himself of the results of modern philos- 
ophy and recent social psychology, and finds therein the confirma- 
tion of his views. From this study there emerges a philosophy of 
human nature which is tundamentally good and basically social, 
and with a strong urgency which makes for an inner unity and an 
outer organization of the conditions and forces of life, making 
possible a higher civilization. If Professor Brotherston goes far 


*A Philosophy for Liberalism. By Bruce W. Brotherston. 
Beacon Press.’ $2.00. 


back in history for his starting-point, he does not remain there, 
but comes down to our own day, and discusses the positions of 
such men as Lippmann and Krutch, and takes issue with the new 
humanism, and he also has some wise words bearing on the New 
Deal. Professor Brotherston is well equipped for the task he 
has undertaken. He has served several Congregational churches 
and is now at the head of the philosophical department in Tufts 
College. The book is well written, scholarly in its erudition, 
popular in its appeal, and helpful to men who are seeking an ade- 
quate philosophy for a new liberalism.—Daniel Evans, in The Con- 
gregationalist. 


* * * 


LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 
District of Columbia: 


Washington 
Church (additional). 25.8240) $ 1.00 
Illinois: ’ 
PCOL AL er ee rch chee ae O2ELO 
Maine: 
AUD UT Le ee ea over 6h ono 8.20 
Massachusetts: 
PiCCh Duro ae pe ieee tock ae es 39.85 
Wiaketicl dmesg baa: 7c aera eee 7.56 
Michigan: 
ISANISIN CMa ei acer ae ce teeny ee 3.50 
New Hampshire: 
Concord 
Chrunchiae tent, ea eee Tae 8.50 
Pe nie Ley nly RO) ee Lie Eo yee, © 10.00 
Stellawdenks.s =.) Aas wees 2.50 
Nidas\VieeAsp inal liane seen ae 2.00 
Mabel ae iui raya. ee er ee 2.00 
New York: 
IBinghamtonmeease sees ie eae 2.00 
Ohio: 
fnttles Hocking herrea 8 50 
Pennsylvania: 
ACHES Wewerey- ates, ith etree aL es 3.50 
Readiness amie aces cian aia 
Vermont: 
Bellows Falls 
CINE Pe RN VEO cee ia 6s 7.05 
Wa cJewetta saa eet same 5.00 
Canada: 
Bienen © nica Oe ene eee RO 
Total credited to local churches for week 
endingyViarchyll0 193 Cee) eaten ee $ 172.03 


PreviouslyarepOnrve curs ieee mnie ee 2,165.71 


. Grand total up to and including March 


LU al BS bai meas Boren ASE Bic nN as eae Se $2,337.74 


® 
THREE CAMELS IN THE ARK 

Noah was surprised to see three camels coming up the gang- 
way. “Hey!” he shouted, ‘‘one of you will have to stay ashore.” 

“Not me,” said the first ship of the desert, “I am the camel 
so many people swallow while straining at a gnat.”’ 

“T,” said the second, ‘‘am the camel whose back is broken by 
the last straw.” 

“‘And I,” said the third and last, ‘‘am the camel which shall 
pass through the eye of a needle sooner than a rich man shall 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

Noah scratched his head in perplexity. Finally, deciding 
that posterity could ill spare any of these and would be lost for 
illustrations without them, he let them all come aboard.—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * * 

No pacifist ever suggested that you could change human 
nature. All the pacifist contends is that you can change human 
behavior.—Beverly Nichols, England. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DEATH OF THE REV. W. A. PRATT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Universalist church of Towanda was very much sad- 
dened by the death of the Rev. W. A. Pratt of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Mr. Pratt came here at least once a year and sometimes 
oftener. When Mr. Herrick was ill last spring and summer Dr. 
Pratt came and occupied the pulpit many times. In his prime 
he was a most eloquent preacher. In 1927 Dr. Pratt took our 
pastor overseas for a ten weeks’ sight-seeing tour. Mrs. Pratt 
died at the Herrick home in July of 1932. 

Xe 

Towanda, Penn. 

* * 


‘THIS LETTER STRIKES IN DEEP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your letter about my unpaid bill for The Christian Leader 
on hand, and it gives me pain to tell you that I am not at this 
time able to pay anything. I too am troubled with bills (not 
greenbacks), so I know how it feels, but it is my very ability to 
live that is at stake with me. 

I like your paper very, very much, for I am a theist to the 
core and hope to ‘see a modern theistic religion conquer the 
world, and the Leader is so strong in just these aspects of religion 
that I love. 

As you perhaps know, I! started here in September, 1931, 
in the endeavor to create a new church on the northwest side of 
the city. I had only meager savings, and in November that 
year the bank in which I had put them collapsed and I have not 
had a penny from them since. By house-to-house visitation I 
assembled a group of people, most of whom had no previous 
church connection, at any rate not since childhood. Some were 
atheists, others humanists, communists, and a few used in older 
days to be Catholics or Lutherans. In April, 1932, I secured a 
vacant store free for some time, cleaned and repaired it, and 
installed a miscellaneous collection of furniture and started ser- 
vices. Since then we have decorated the place, built partitions 
and organized our church with its auxiliary societies, and been 
recognized as a liberal church. But I have had to sell my car, 
my little land at a lake in Minnesota, and other valuables I 
could live without. And my people have only been able to pay 
me a little, since we must first pay the running expenses of the 
church. And many are unemployed or make only a little. So 
life has been hard on me and is more hard today in many ways 
in spite of my work done. In these days we are looking around 
for another place to meet, since the landlady will have us out in 
the week after Easter Sunday; she can rent it out now for a tavern 
I have heard. 

So you will see, it is impossible for me to pay you something 
on my debt, much as I wish I could do it. I am desperately 
poor, more than I have been in my life before, and I am sixty-two 
years old. 

I hope you will be so kind to let me have the paper for some 
time yet; when I get into better circumstances it shall be one of 
my first tasks to begin paying off my debt to your paper. Our 
church is now two years old and I think deserves some assistance. 
It is a joy to me to see how even people, who are confessedly un- 
able to understand that I can pray, still regularly attend our 
services; I think in time they will learn to know the power of 
communion with the Being behind and in the whole existence. 
They work together with me with a will, and at times I wonder 
why they do it. I never appeal to their opinions or change my 
speech a jot. But I am strong for making the social life of man- 
kind over, so it can contribute to His highest ideals instead of as 
now often go contrary to it. 

I have tried to get a job under the N. R. A., the C. W. A., 
ete., but [ have no political influence, so have not succeeded. 
I thought that by having such a job I could make a living while 
building further on my church. I could easily do a job as a case 


worker and yet keep up my church work. But they have no 
use for me, it seems. Judge Sullivan’s daughter has such a job, 
however. But perhaps my age is against me. And yet I 
walk faster and farther than the average young man, and I have 
a life’s experience among the people. 

One thing I think will interest you: We are here a real league 
of nations. We have Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, Germans, 
Austrians, English, Scots, Irish, Italian, and sons and daughters 
of mixtures of these, born in America. And we live in harmony 
and good will. 

Once more. Please keep me on the roll as a subscriber. 

Ale 


This man stays on. Somebody will take over this subscrip- 
tion. This letter strikes in deep. Those who read it will not 
need to have us tell why. 

The Editor. 


* * 


THIS IS THE WAY TO DO IT 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

Recently our church conducted a very successful Preaching 
Mission under the auspices of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion and the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

During this Preaching Mission this church maintained a 
table in the vestibule of the church for the free distribution of 
liberal literature. We had the pleasure of having the following 
tracts of yours available at that time: “Science and Religion,” 
“The Message and the Mission of Universalism,” “Bible Uni- 
versalism,” ““‘Which Do You Believe?” “Universalists Believe,’’ 
‘“Universalists of Today,’ ‘The Faith of the Universalist 
Church,” “Church Membership,” “Declaration of Principles,’’ 
“Universalist Profession of Belief and Condition of Fellowship,” 
“Fundamentals of Liberal Religion.” 

The above mentioned tracts were so popular that they did 
not last for the expiration of the Mission. It is therefore the 
intention of the church to make literature distribution a perma- 
nent feature of our activities. In keeping with this new policy 
we request that you send us some of your best most recent*tracts 
available, about ten or firteen different kinds. 

T.B. Farmer. 

Shinn Memorial Church, Chatlanooga, Tenn. 

GN RASNAKE AND UNRUH 
To the Hditor of the Leader: 

There is something almost pathetic in the letters of Mr. 
Unruh and Mr. Rasnake in this week’s Leader. Both men are 
so earnest and sincere, and both attach such importance to the 
findings of science—the “‘proved facts of science,” as Mr. Rasnake 
puts it. But the scientist would be the first to admit that the 
proved facts of today may be the discarded theories of tomorrow. 
Mr. Unruh recognizes that it is the scientific method which you 
endorse in your editorial, but he seems to assume that if you 
adopt the method of the scientists—study, research, investiga- 
tion—you are bound to accept all their conclusions. 

Both men want ‘‘proof.”’ Yet Mr. Unruh makes asser- 
tions—based on the statements of scientists—itor which there 
can be no proof. He declares positively that ‘‘there can be*no 
consciousness without a nerve center.’’ If he had inserted the 
word material before consciousness no one would dispute him. 
When our nerve centers cease to function we shall have no con- 
sciousness of heat and cold, hunger and thirst, pain and fatigue. 
But no scientist can prove that we shall not continues to be con- 
scious of love and beauty, longing and hope, joy and peace. 

Mr. Rasnake would like to believe in God, ‘‘but no one seems 
to know what God is or where He is or what He looks like.” To 
call Him ‘“‘Eternal Love” is not enough, because he does not know 
what love is. He wants definitions. ‘What is love? Is it a per- 
son, a force, or a passion?” If he will define person, force and 
passion for us, perhaps some one will answer his question. 
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To Mr. Rasnake the statement of Sir James Jeans that the 
universe seems to resemble a great thought is proof that there is 
no God. But can there be a great thought without a Great 
Thinker? 

There is abundance of proof of all sorts of relatively unim- 
portant things. I can prove the place and date of my birth—I 
cannot prove the happiness of my childhood. I can prove the 


names of my father and mother—I cannot prove their love for. 


me or mine for them. The more intimate, the more precious, the 
more sacred, a thing is the less susceptible it is of proof. Of 
course no one can prove immortality. 

JANI Os 


* * 


MR. LOVEJOY REPLIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Answering the article by X. Y. Z., I would say for his en- 
lightenment that my original writing was anonymous because 
the editor of the Leader made it so, I having signed without re- 
strictions. As the editor has graciously placed my name and 
address below the article following X. Y. Z.’s, I trust and expect 
he will be just as fair with the rest of us and publish the name 
hidden under the above-mentioned letters. 

As for going into the complicated and impossible task of 
telling other men in detail what they ought to do, I assure you I 
have no idea of trying it. My principal aim is to show that to be 
more effective, example in the lives of these men of high educa- 
tional standing who teach Jesus must necessarily show up 
stronger. And who dares question the need of more Christlike 
example as well as precept? 

In comparison I might mention Kagawa of Japan in his 
“Kingdom of God’? movement, but I rather hesitate to intrude a 
lesser light than Jesus. 

Replying to your suggestion of self-examination, with the 
hint that I may find jealousy or self-righteousness in my own 
heart, I might say that Dean Skinner was pastor of our church at 
Medford Hillside during the World War, and I am perfectly 
willing to leave it in his hands to say whether in his opinion I am 
guilty of either ot the above. Possibly I might add that I am 
afraid of self-righteousness on the grounds that, while a man 
might think his skirts ever so clean, because of the good he had 
consciously done, yet the wrong he had countenanced because of 
lack of initiative and effort on his part might greatly over-balance 
the scales. ‘“‘Our Sins of Omission,” following your reaction, will 
explain further. 

Covering the latter part of your writing and without indulg- 
ing in absurdities, I would explain (and trust you will believe, 
without intention to boast of self-righteousness) that for many 
years I have given every cent I have earned, aside from ordinary 
living expenses for self, for the benefit of others, and for that 
reason have acquired no possessions. I think you will agree 
with me that in an older man, simply a feeling of self-righteousness 
would not be cause enough for him to do this. 

In this time of distress, the fear of loss of a job has made 
slaves of many men. 

Henry A. Lovejoy. 

West Medford, Mass. 

* * 
THE MENACE OF DRUNKEN DRIVING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The increasing menace of persons “driving under the in- 
fluence” lends importance to a decision just handed down by 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 

A year ago the Legislature of Massachusetts enacted a law 
relative to the sale, etc., of 8.2 per cent beer and wine, defining 
these beverages as non-intowicating. It was a splendid law, for it 
brought on the immediate return of prosperity—to the brewers. 
The solons ignored nature and human nature by failing to insert 
a clause repealing the affinity of alcohol for the brain. In Junea 
man was arrested for drunken driving and convicted after the 
judge had told the jury that they could find the accused guilty 
even though he had drunk only 3.2 beer. 
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Taking the case on appeal, the Supreme Court upheld the 
ruling of the county judge, declaring that the statute by which the 
Legislature approved 3.2 beer “did not amount to a warranty on 
the part of the commonwealth that a person might drink any 
quantity of such beverage without coming under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor.” The court pointed out that the motor ve- 
hicle law pertaining to drunken driving was not affected by the 
definition in the 3.2 statute, that any liquor is intoxicating ‘which 
in fact is capable of subjecting a person to its alcoholic influence.” 

This decision is a big set-back for the elusive advocates of 
true temperance. 

When is a driver drunk? Over in Norway and Germany 
this is determined in a scientific manner. A suspected driver has 
a little blood drawn from the lobe of an ear. If a laboratory re- 
ports that the sample contains 0.7 or more milligrams of absolute 
alcohol per cubic centimeter of blood, then the driver was scien- 
tifically and legally drunk. Dr. Walter Miles has demonstrated 
that a person with but .05 milligrams per ec. c. of blood has dif- 
ficulty in lighting a match. A person even in that degree of in- 
toxication is hardly fit to sit behind the wheel of a swiftly moving 
car when public safety requires instant and unimpaired judgment. 

How many homes must Death visit, how many bodies must 
be crippled, how many lives upset and made unhappy, how much 
money must be distributed in liquor dividends, before “‘driving 
under the influence” is placed on a scientifically determined basis 
in these United Laboratories of America? 

Practical considerations guide mankind in taxing liquor; but 
liquor knows no limitations in taxing society. 

Robert F. Needham. 

Arlington, Mass. 


BACKS THE Y. PP. CG2u: 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the February 17 issue of The Christian Leader I read with 
interest J. Stewart Diem’s suggestion to re-enlist the interest of 
the Unioners who ran the Y. P. C. U. a generation ago with such 
marked success. This is a timely thought on the part of one who 
works so faithfully in the Y. P. C. U. today. 

I, for one, would like to see the Y. P. C. U. pull itself out of its 
difficulties, so why not a Christian Union Auxiliary along the 
lines suggested? Let us older people lend our financial and moral 
support and encourage the young people to go forward and take 
up the control of our Universalist Church when we are no longer 
able to do so. 

IT am 100 per cent behind the young people in anything they 
do to put the Y. P. C. U. back on its feet. 

George A. Friedrich, 
President Murray Grove Association. 


* * 


WE REITERATE OUR BRAY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your comment on J. D. Barker’s letter in the March 17 
Christian Leader (Reactions of Our Readers), ‘So do we greet 
this letter from the Elysian Fields,” forces me to suggest that the 
proper word is elision, and not Elysian. The only mocking-bird’s 
singing to some of my clients is the mocking song of repudiated 
bonds (“‘first mortgage and gilt edged’’) of the Northern Texas 
Corporation. Perhaps less acres and more honesty would make 
the song of the Texas mocking-bird more “‘Elysian” to many of us 
here in honest and trusting Vermont. 

H. E. Latham. 

Springfield, Vt. 


We sympathize with the holders of these Texas bonds, as 
we do with the holders of bonds issued in every other state of the 
Union. We do not fail to catch the grim humor of this lawyer- 
clergyman correspondent, but the imprisoned jack reiterates his 
bray. 

The Editor. 
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A Great Cardinal 
The Life of Cardinal Mercier. By 
John Gade. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
aos) 


The subject of this biography and the 
volume itself have recently been the theme 
of a special article on another page, written 
by one who had the privilege of acquaint- 
ance with the prelate and his country under 
the war conditions which gave interna- 
tional significance to the personality here 
portrayed. Possibly there is room for 
turther comment, though it cannot have 
the weight of the article already published. 

A biography which is who!ly eulogistic 
usually defeats its own purpose; it arouses 
a suspicion that something must be held 
back from the reader; it suggests that the 
author lacks perspective; or it makes its 
subject an absurdly unreal figure. This 
book is thoroughgoing in its admiration 
for the Cardinal. His career from child- 
hood to old age is held up as an example of 
piety, wisdom, benevolence, strength and 
loyalty. Yet the reader would be critical 
indeed who did not find himself under the 
spell of the author’s enthusiasm. He may 
wish that the words and deeds of the 
scholar and ecclesiastic could be inter- 
preted, at least in part, by those who were 
opposed to him. But he does not feel dis- 
posed to question the fundamental mo- 
tives which Mr. Gade ascribes to his sub- 
ject; about these there can be no question. 

As a biography, this work is not in the 


best tradition of modern biographical 


writing. The early part of the life is too 
obviously told under the influence of re- 
gard for the distinction finally achieved by 
Mercier, and contains a good deal of 
characterization of the Cardinal which is 
too general and supported by too little 
evidence. And there is a good deal more 
to be said of Mercier’s theological position 
than that, as a neo-Thomist, he endeavored 
to reconcile faith and science. We are 
given some slight information regarding 
Mercier’s study of science, but we cannot 
truly estimate his religious position without 
knowing a good deal more about the 
scientific work he did before and after ac- 
cepting the important mission to establish 
the Institute of Advanced Philosophy at 
Louvain. Again, we aie told nothing 
about Mercier’s attitude towards Roman 
Catholic modernism, which he so far failed 
to consider with sympathetic attention 
that he roundly denounced Father Tyrrell, 
whose reply is one of the classics of the con- 
troversy over modernism. Nor are we al- 
lowed to enter at all deeply into Mercier’s 
management of the famous ‘“‘Malines con- 
versations”’ on the subject of Christian 
Reunion, although the story of the con- 
versations is given. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


It remains true that the book gives us 
much interesting information about a man 
who, under conditions which would have 
broken the spirit of any but the strongest 
and most courageous, was able to say and 
to show that “‘the greater the tear of God, 
the less the fear of men.’’ We are es- 
pecially in debt to the author for his vivid 
treatment of the sad war years in which 
this conviction was put to so fearful a test. 
Here was a man who, because he spoke as 
an ambassador of God, could say to the 
representative of the government which had 
usurped power in his beloved native land, 
“‘While we pay you the silent homage due 
to Force, we retain closed to your at- 
tempts the sacred precincts of our con- 
science, the last refuge of oppressed 
Right.” 

There is a naive simplicity about the 
Cardinal’s unsuccessful effort in his last 


years to persuade the Pope to declare, as 


a defined dogma of the Roman Church, 
the mediation of Mary the Mother be- 
tween religious souls and Jesus. And 
there is a significant touch in the detail 
that the eighty-four year old Lerd Halifax, 
when he knew that Mercier’s end was 
near, hurried over from England to receive 
communion at the bedside and to receive 
the benediction of the ecclesiastic with 
whom he had conducted those futile 
“Conversations” regarding a Reunion of 
the churches, which for the Cardinal 
meant the return of other churches to the 
Roman fold. 

Photographs help to make the story 
more vivid and to give us insight into the 
combination ‘of sweetness and strength 
which so impressed men who met the Car- 
dinal. 


Harpers’ Monthly Pulpit 
Jesus Said “‘I Am.”’ By George Stewart. 
God’s Turn. By Henry Sloane Coffin. 


Let’s Build a New World. By Burris 
Jenkins. 


(Harper and Brothers. $1.00 each.) 


Three more volumes in a notable series, 
which is already thoroughly representative 
of the major denominations. Wisely, the 
sermons are allowed to stand on their 
merits without those introductory en- 
comiums which in earlier volumes of the 
series sometimes introduced a note alien 
to the spirit of the sermons selected. 

Mr. Stewart takes as starting points a 
number ot the sayings of Jesus about 
himself as given in the Fourth -Gospel 
(one being also paralleled in Matthew), 
and the sermons give us this preacher’s 
application of the sayings to the perma- 
nent religious interests of men. The 
framework into which the sermons fit is 
that of what might be called middle-ground 
Protestant liberalism, but there is no at- 
tention to controversial themes; the em- 


phasis is on personal needs. A fairly 
wide range of literature is drawn on for 
illustrations, not without occasionally sug- 
gesting that the illustration came first and 
the use to which it might be put came after- 
wards! 

Dr. Coffin is, of course, the experienced 
preacher and teacher of preachers, and his 
sermons bear all the marks of that homi- 
letical skill which is the envy of his stu- 
dents. Illustrations in these sermons are 
always subordinate; there is never the 
feeling that they are “dragged in.” The 
sermons are models of effective structure; 
there are no visible seams and the unity of 
thought is maintained successfully. The 
themes are not modern, but they are cer- 
tainly not threadbare. ‘he sermons are of 
the kind which, supported by forceful de- 
livery and coming from a man of trans- 
parent sincerity, bring illumination and 
inspiration to their hearers. They are in 
this respect reminiscent of the best Scot- 
tish preaching, a comment Dr. Coffin would 
not consider a condemnation! 

Burris Jenkins, of the Community 
Church in Kansas City, is a very versatile 
man and fits into no mold. He has done 
many things besides preach, and in addition 
to presiding over a church of over two 
thousand members conducts a weekly re- 
ligious paper. He sees religion ‘‘working 
in a way it has never worked among the 
masses of people in America.” He sees 
it “in the fermentation of youth striving 
for race equality, disarmament and peace, 
the rights and freedom of all sorts and 
conditions of men;’’ he sees it in the “‘hu- 
mility of our young citizenship which no 
longer boasts of America as the richest 
and greatest country in the world, able to 
stand aloof from all others, but which 
realizes that none of us can afford to be 
richer than everybody else, nor ought to 
be.” His topies are modern, both in title 
and in spirit, and his approach is always 
original. The sermons are not profound, 
but they are to the point, inspired by 
strong social sympathy, guided by deep 
concern for the new world a-building. 


HIE.B.S. 

rick 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1934 
Previously reported...../........... 44 
Malden; Mass: \ yA). eee 60 
Lowell, Mass., Grace .............. 9 
Roxbury, Masss epee, eee ae if 
Springfield, Mass., Second .......... 3 
Boston,eGrovedalliuay see 8 
Chathampllassen ae ee eee 3 
Boxboro siViassea seen wee eee 5 
Hiversttheliyss?* Minpeetos, seedes ae 8 
Providence, R. I., First ............. 13 
Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls .......... 11 
Junction City Kany Wee aie 10: 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoer] 


PAGEANTRY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Part One 


“Anything worth doing at all is worth 
doing well,” especially when it is one of the 
activities of the church; so do not attempt 
a chancel play or pageant unless you are 
willing to equip yourself to do it worthily. 

It is taken for granted that you are 
willing to read at least one book on the 
phase of the subject that interests you 
most in preparation for cooperating with 
others in the production of chancel drama. 
Here are the titles of some cheap but 
valuable books for you to start with. 

On the general idea, and the emphasis 
that ought to be made in a church present- 
ation as distinct from ordinary dramatics, 
one of the best little books is ‘‘The Produc- 
tion of Religious Drama,” a primer pre- 
pared by the Commission on Church 
Pageantry and the Drama of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and obtainable from 
the Department of Missions, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. It is of 140 
pages, paper covered. Its chapters cover 
“Why Should We Have Church Drama?” 
“Standards of Taste,” “‘Religious Drama- 
tization in the Church School,” “The 
Average Small Production,” “The Large 
Production,” “The Workshop,” “‘Settings 
and Properties,” “‘Costumes and Color,” 
“Lighting,” “Hints on Playwriting,” and 
the set-up of various production commit- 
tees. 

Another valuable introductory book, 
extremely condensed and sketchy, and 
with the emphasis more upon religious 
education, is one of 80 pages, cloth-bound 
and inexpensive, “Principles and Tech- 
nique in Religious Dramatics,” by Eliza- 
beth Edland, published by the Methodist 
Book Concern. A list of questions and as- 
signments make it valuable as a text-book 
tor a group which really wants to study. 

Two small text-books especially to be 
recommended in the field of religious edu- 
cation are ‘‘Dramatization in the Church 
School” and “‘The Dramatization of Bible 
Stories,” both by Elizabeth Miller and 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press. Illustrated, and with copious ex- 
tracts from Bible dramatizations, they 
cover their field, and at the same time are 
suggestive for youth groups. 

Although especially applicable to another 
field, ““The School Theater, a Handbook of 
Theory and Practice,” by Roy Mitchell 
(Brentano’s), has many valuable sugges- 
tions for the church theater. The prin- 
ciples of draping the playing space will 
prove useful in the many difficult situa- 
tions which face those who seek to adapt a 
chancel as a dramatic background. ' 

in the general field, “‘The Art of Pro- 
ducing Pageants,” by Bates, issued by 
Walter Baker Company or Boston, is an 
elementary and helpful book at a moderate 


price. A record of the experiments in re- 
ligious drama on the stage of the Riverside 
Church, New York, has been published 
and may be obtained from the G.S. S. A. 
Library. 

If you will be satisfied with more or less 
orthodox dramatic material, and like it cut 
and dried, perhaps ‘‘Twelve Months of 
Drama for the Average Church,” by Wil- 
son (Walter Baker, Boston), will prove 
satisfactory. It includes twelve simple 
plays and accompanying worship services, 
planned especially for chancel production. 


Baker aiso publishes a free special catalogue 
of “Bible and Religious Plays and Pag- 
eants,’’ many of real merit. 

For certain types of pageants, where 
pantomime is used, and the story is told 
by a reader or chorus, the ritualistic effect 
achieved by the use of the mask, one of the 
most ancient of religious devices, may be 
found valuable. Sixty pages of ‘‘Marion- 
ettes, Masks and Shadows,” one of the 
best books on those subjects, by Mills and 
Dunn (Doubleday, Doran and Co.), will 
stir your interest, and perhaps start you 
experimenting for yourself in a field which, 
though limited, is fascinating and produc- 
tive of dignity and formal beauty. 

L. Griswold Williams. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FERRY BEACH 

April, May, June, July, and then 
AUGUST, and the important dates in this 
month are the 4th to the 11th. Why? 
Because they are the dates of the Women’s 
Institute at Ferry Beach. This is also the 
time when the ministers gather here and 
join with us, or else we join with them, in 
one or more of the excellent classes held 
during the Institute Week. 

This can be a successful week for you 
and for us. All our plans are toward this 
goal. Your presence will determine 
whether or not we reach it. 

For girls who are interested in the Clara 
Barton Guild, or in young people’s work in 
general, the opportunity to go to Ferry 
Beach and be a member of Camp Cheery 
will prove a thrilling experience. We 
know it because it comes to us over and 
over from the girls who have attended that 
this week has given something to their 
lives which has enriched them, and which 
ean never be lost but will remain an up- 
lifting influence throughout the years. 

We wish this year might see the largest 
group in Camp Cheery we have yet had. 
Can’t we find twenty-five girls to whom 
this week will appeal as one of fun and joy? 

* ok 
NORTH CAROLINA IS TO BE HOST 

According to plans which are nearly 
completed, the Executive Board of the 
W. N. M. A., and all who are interested 
and can accompany them, will motor to 
North Carolina the latter part of April and 
first week of May. 

The Executive Board will hold meetings 
at Rocky Mount, and make. trips from 
there to all of our mission points. 

The trip is possible financially only be- 
cause members of the Board are taking 
their cars and the gvod folks of North 
Carolina have offered to entertain the 
Board members while there. 

We look forward with great anticipa- 
tion to this little journey, which will take 
us into the homes of many of our good 
triends of North Carolina, and give us an 
opportunity to see the work first-hand. 


It is impossible to really have any adequate 
knowledge of the field unless we become 
acquainted with it. 

Miss Harriet Yates, Field Secretary of 
the General Sunday School Association, 
will accompany us, and this means that 
the church schools throughout the state 
will benefit greatly by her helpful counsel. 

In order that we, too, may give some- 
thing to our friends of North Carolina, 
we plan to hold short institute sessions in 
Red Hill and at Shelter Neck. The tenta- 
tive schedule takes us to Washington on 
April 27, where we are to be splendidly 
entertained, and where also there will be 
held a consecration service, before we 
journey southward. We are to arrive in 
Clinton on Saturday night, so that we may 
be in readiness for the services at Red Hill 
on Sunday, starting with the church school 
session at 10 a.m. From Clinton we will 
visit Outlaw’s Bridge, Kinston, White 
Lake, Shelter Neck, Greensboro, Rocky 
Mount, and also all of the other churches 
in the many circuits. 

What a splendid opportunity! 


NORTHFIELD 


What more can we say to urge you to go 
to Northfield, July 6 to 14? Says Dr. 
Milton Stauffer, “We ought to judge 
Northfield in terms of the on-coming 
generation of women.” He suggests what 
it can mean to our local churches: 

1. The inspiration of the group. 

2. An appreciation of a well thought 
out program in the local church. 

3. Women with selling power when it 
comes to Missions. 

4, There is a cumulative value in send- 
ing persons from year to year. 

5. It links the younger women to the 
older women in a cooperative venture. 

Our denominational representatives on 
the Interdenominational Committee are 
Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine, 
Miss Alice Enbom, Boston, Mass., Mrs. 
Edwin R. Sampson, North Weymouth, 
Mass., and Mrs. Harry Hersey, Danbury, 
Conn. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


OUR THIRD OFFERING 


For many years the General Sunday 
School Association has been instructed, by 
vote of local delegates assembled in con- 
vention, to plan for three friendship pro- 
grams and offerings in Universalist church 
schools. As originally worked out two of 
these centered around denominational en- 
terprises: the first in a country other than 
our own, the second in America. Accord- 
ingly our fall program and offering has 
been in the interest of Japan; the one pro- 
moted in the winter for the Southiand. 

The third program and offering, it was 
agreed in the early days, should be in the 
interest of a group outside our own de- 
nomination. In addition it must be for 
children and it must meet some urgent 
need for service and relief. For many 
years our schools learned about, and gave 
money to feed and clothe, the children of 
Armenia. With the ending of the work of 
the Near East Relief we turned to China, 
and for four years helped Miss Alma Dodds 
eare for babies and children, mostly or- 
phans, made even more destitute by famine 
conditions in that !and. 

The question of an objective for our 
third offering this year was discussed at 
Worcester and left to the Executive Board 
for decision. There is need among many 
groups of children today, but after thought- 
ful investigation it was voted to cooperate 
with the Society of Friends in the work of 
relief and reconstruction which they are 
sponsoring among children of the miners. 

To every superintendent we have 
mailed printed material furnished by the 
Friends Service Committee, describing 
the work being done. We are asking that 
in connection with the worship service in 
our schools on April 22 the story be told, 
then for April 29 a special service has been 
planned when all who can are asked to 
bring a gift for these children. ‘The offer- 
ings will be sent to the G. 8. S. A. for re- 
cording, then paid over to the Friends 
Service Committee. We hope our schools 
will take advantage of this opportunity for 
teaching friendliness and cultivating a 
desire to help meet the needs of others. 


FROM ONE WHO KNOWS THE 
NEED 


It is indeed heartening to know that on 
the last Sunday of April the church schools 
of the Universalist Church are being asked 
to take offerings to assist the American 
Friends Service Committee in carrying on 
its program of relief and service in the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Areas, where there is such 
great need for human helpfulness. 

For the past three years our committee 
has been administering relief and develop- 
ing educational work in the coal fields. 
This year the program has centered upon 


child feeding, health activities, trade 
training shops, and the placing of friendly 
counsellors in Subsistence Homesteads and 
in active coal camps. The plan for friendly 
counsellors is new this year, and with three 
upstanding young couples already in this 
field of service, educational, recreational 
and social activities are being developed 
with a view to bringing about a better un- 
derstanding and a more normal community 
life. The trade training shops have meant 
renewed hope and daily interest for many 


-who had so long been forced into idleness. 


The Federal Council. of the Churches of 
Christ in America is cooperating with the 
American Friends Service Committee in 
certain phases of the work. Federal, 
state and local officials, many church and 
other groups, several Foundations and 
numbers of individuals throughout the 
country have assisted. 

The situation continues to be acute. 
Some of the mines are closed and whole 
communities are stranded. Poverty is in 
evidence on every hand. Children are ill 
clad, and those who go to school often 
have no school books out of which to study. 
Life indeed looks drab as one goes from 
shack to shack in some of these suffering 
communities. 

The help which has come to these needy 
people through the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee during the past year, is 
indicated by the following figures: 

Children fed one meal a day, 22,441. 

Pre-school children, nursing and ex- 
pectant mothers given milk rations, 6,081. 

Meals and rations served, 2,670,230. 

Pounds of clothing and bedding shipped 
to the mining areas, 51,000. 

Pounds of food and miscellaneous gifts, 
48,000. 

Representatives of the American Friends 
Service Committee kept in the field to 
carry on the varied activities of human 
helpfulness, 42. 

Whatever your church schools are able 
to contribute to relieve this tragic want 
and suffering will be deeply appreciated by 
the American Friends Service Committee 
and by the boys and girls and the men and 
women of the coal fields. 

Bernard G. Waring, 
Chairman Coal Section, 
American Friends Service Committee. 


* + 


PROGRESS AT BUFFALO 


There are different ways of. making 
progress, some less tangible than others. 
It is always interesting to a field worker 
to go back to a local church she has visited 
a year previous and discover the progress 
that it has made. Material progress is al- 
ways more evident, yet frequently it is the 
stimulant needed to develop progress in 
thinking and in living. 


A year ago when I was in Buffalo the 
primary children met with the rest of the 
school for the opening service, then went 
to a section set aside for their use as a 
classroom. As I recall, it revealed no par- 
ticular ear-marks of being the training 
ground of a group of children. For the 
time being this seemed to be the only way 
things could be managed. Imagine my 
surprise and delight when visiting the 
Buffalo church school recently, to have 
the minister’s wife lead me upstairs, open 
a door and introduce me to “‘the primary 
department.”’ Such an atmosphere, such 
usable equipment, such evident interest— 
they must be accomplishing things! And 
they are. 

A room quite apart from the rest of the 
school has been carefully prepared for the 
kindergarten and primary pupils. The 
walls and woodwork are done in buff. 
The boys and young men of the church, 
who, by the way, spent several nights a 
month making equipment needed for the 
educational and social life of the church 
under the able direction of the versatile 
pastor, painted the small chairs and ‘low 
tables in a Deift blue. A few good pictures 
related to child life have been mounted on 
attractive cardboard and placed about the 
room. A double semicircle of little chairs 
arranged near the piano indicates where 
the worship service takes place, while in 
other parts of the room two tables are sur- 
rounded by the necessary number of 
chairs. Krom a row of books along one 
wall dangle ten apricot-colored coat hang- 
ers, each one proudly displaying in blue 
paint the name of a pupil in the group. 
What a personal thing this room is! It 
belongs to the children who make it their 
church home. A clean cupboard near by 
contains the varied materials needed by 
the teachers for work in this department. 

What goes on in this room each Sunday 
is quite in keeping with its material prog- 
ress. Several times a month the two 
young married women who are the leaders 
of this department meet in conference with 
the minister’s wife, who has made the re- 
organization of this group her responsi- 
bility. She has carefully gone over the 
needs of the group and has studied content 
and method for meeting these needs. They 
have read widely in up-to-date religious 
educational books on work among children 
of this age. Worship needs have been 
studied, and a meaningful service planned 
for each week. 

And the department has grown. In- 
deed, the entire school has grown. New 
faces are found in the Sunday morning 
congregation. New life is being poured 
into the enture church activities. Physical 
and spiritual progress go hand in hand in 
Buffalo today. 

YG RREEIN 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent, preached the Easter sermon at the 
Methodist Episcopal church in Chatham, 
and at the same service received three 
members into the Universalist church of 
that community. 


Mrs. Charles P. Hall, wife of our minis- 
ter in West Somerville, Mass., was taken 
seriously ill the week before Easter. 


Rev. Robert M. Rice of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has had his Easter sermon, ‘‘The 
Blue and the Gold,” published in a pam- 
phlet by the Women’s Association of the 
Church of the Redeemer. 


Grandma Nancy Staleup, who has been 
a happy resident for several years in the 
Delos Thompson Home, Waldron, Indiana, 
was burned so badly that she died on Sun- 
day, March 25. 


Rev. Harry L. Thornton of Framing- 
ham, Mass., has again been engaged as 
summer preacher in Marion, Mass. The 
services opened on Easter, and will con- 
tinue into the autumn. Mrs. Thornton 
had the misfortune to fall upon the icy 
sidewalk recently, suffering a badly 
sprained ankle. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose of the First Univer- 
salist Church, Haverhill, gave his illus- 
trated lecture on ““The American Dream” 
for the Men’s Club of the Universalist 
church of Malden on Monday evening, 
April 2. He gave his Dream Pictures on 
“The Story Beautiful” in the Haverhill 
church on Easter night. 


Rev. William Couden, Rev. John M. 
Foglesong, Rev. Arthur M. Soule, Rev. 
E. Dean Ellenwood, and Rey. Frederick 
A. Wilmot represented the Universalist 
fellowship in the ordination of Frank Lyall 
Porter-Shirley and his installation as min- 
ister of Bell Street Chapel (Unitarian), 
Providence, R. I., April 1, and all took 
part in the services. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ent, officiated at the funeral of Frederick 
Knowlton, an old neighbor and former 
parishioner, in Haverhill, on Tuesday, 
March 27. On Holy Thursday, he assisted 
Mr. Emerson Schwenk in Taunton in the 
communion and reception of members. 
On Easter morning, he had the communion 
service and reception of members in Kssex, 
helping the student pastor, Mr. Sinclair, 
and on Easter afternoon he gave the an- 
nual Easter address to the two Command- 
eries and two Masenic Lodges of East 
Boston and Chelsea. 


Illinois 
Oak Park-—Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. ‘Follow the Leader” is an 
interesting game recently inaugurated in 
the Adult Class of the Sunday school, of 


and Interests 


which Dr. Adams is teacher. Each Sunday 
the current issue of The Christian Leader is 
combed for its high points of interest—and 
they are many—these providing themes 
for animated discussion. Thus the worth 
while things of current religious and de- 
nominational history are made known to 
the class, and the Leader itself is being in- 
troduced to many new friends. Even 
“Cracklings’” are not overlooked, while 
“Reactions” are proving one of the most 
fertile spots. Our fiscal year ends with 
March. The trustees report that receipts 
this year have equaled expenditures, with a 
small balance to apply on the deficit ac- 
cumulated previous to 1983. This is en- 
couraging, though it is felt that certain 
economies which have been forced during 
the past two years are proving too costly. 
An every-member canvass will be put. on 
and an effort made to provide a substantial 
sum for property repair and maintenance. 


Massachusetts 

Roxbury.—Rey. Harold Ivan Merrill, 
pastor. Our Easter communion service, 
held on Maundy Thursday, was very 
beautiful and impressive. The first part 
of the service was a combination of Scrip- 
ture readings by the pastor, and music to 
interpret the story, played by the organist, 
P. Franz Reismann. The service was en- 
titled: “The Life ot Jesus in Music and 
Seripture.”’ The second part of the sre- 
vice was the reception of seven new mem- 
bers into our fellowship. Then all lights 
were extinguished except for the illuminat- 
ed cross, and the rest of the evening we 
had only candle-light. As each candle was 
lighted by Elinor Ball, the pastor named 
the person or persons for whom it was 
lighted. The serving of communion 
followed. On April 17 we shall have a 
parent-teacher meeting at which Dr. Earle 
will be the speaker, and on May 4 the 
Buena Vista Dramatic Club will present 
“Her Step Husband.” 


New York 

Henderson.—Charles A. Wyman, pastor. 
On Saturday evening, March 24, the 
Men’s Club put on their first Ladies’ Night 
entertainment. This was in the form of a 
banquet served by the Ladies’ Aid of the 
Universalist church, supplemented by a 
varied entertainment, Mr. Wyman acting 
as toastmaster. With the aid of local 
talent, Miss Pearl Kenney reading, and 
Mrs. Mather singing a solo, in conjunction 
with Miss Muriel Scott, from St. Lawrence, 
who broadcasts from WCAD, giving a con- 
cert on the piano, Mrs. Howard and Mrs. 
Floyd Tifft gave a musical reading. The 
speaker of the evening was Dean John 
Murray Atwood of the Canton Theological 
School, who spoke on ‘‘Are Women Living 
up to Their Responsibilities?” The Grange 
hall had been prepared for the evening, but 


due to the interest taken by the people of 
the community the tables had to be reset 
to accommodate all who wished to attend. 
At the meeting the Men’s Club voted to 
back the new playground project of the 
church. This will provide directed play 
for the youngsters of the village for the 
summer months. During the winter 
months the church services have been 
held in the parish house, but with the 
spring weather we returned to the Little 
Church on the Hill for the Palm Sunday 
service. Dr. John Murray Atwood con- 
ducted communion and preached the ser- 
mon on “Our Relationship to God.” 
The music was turnished by the young 
people of the church. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Hugh S. 'Tigner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oneonta, N. Y. 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton is minister of 
the Unitarian-Universalist church in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman is minister 
of the Independent Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Bangor, Maine. 

Rev. Charles Graves is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Dale DeWitt is minister of the 
Hollis Unitarian Church, Hollis, N. Y. 

Dr. James E. Clarke is editor of The 
Presbyterian Advance, Nashville, Tenn., 
and president of the Interracial Commis- 
sion of Tennessee. He is regarded by his 
brother editors as one of the ablest jour- 
nalists and wisest counsellors in the 


business. 
x Ox 


THREE FERRY BEACH REUNIONS 


1. At Boston, Friday, April 20. Church 
of the Redemption, corner of Ipswich and 
Boylston Streets. Supper at 6.30; tickets 
75 cents. Reservations must be made by 
Tuesday, April17. Dr. George E. Huntley 
will be toastmaster. Dancing and bridge 
(bring cards) will conclude the program. 

2. At Harttord, Friday, April 27. 
Church of the Redeemer, 433 Fern Street, 
West Hartford. Supper at 6.40; tickets 
65 cents. Reservations must be made by 
Tuesday, April 23. The Christian Leader 
for next week will contain directions for 
reaching the church. 

38. At Augusta, Tuesday, May 8. Uni- 
versalist church, Winthrop Street. Supper 
at 6.30; tickets 50 cents. Reservations 
must be made by Saturday, May 7, at 
12 noon. Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham of 
Augusta is in charge of this meeting. An- 
nouncements about the program will be 
made in Universalist papers. 


Reunion announcements have been 
mailed to all persons on the secretary’s 
mailing list. Supper reservation — slips 


have been provided and should be mailed 
by the dates specified. 
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Membership dues remitted at this time 
will be exceedingly helpful. There was 
immediate response to a current appeal by 
the Board of Directors seeking one dollar 
annual dues from local church organiza- 
tions. It is confidently expected that in 
due time a majority of organizations will 
affiliate. 

Watch the Leader for further news about 
the happy Reunions and the interesting 
summer program. If you desire to be on 
the mailing list drop a penny post eard to 
the Secretary, 10 Winthrop Road, Ar- 
lington, Mass. 

Robert F. Needham, Secretary. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The committee on program for the 
Ministers’ Meetings at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Dr. John van Schaick, Dr. L. W. 
Coons, and Rev. C. H. Emmons, have ar- 
ranged for four more meetings to complete 
the season. These will occur on April 9, 16, 
23 and 30. There was no meeting of the 
group on April 2, as many of the men 
wished to be at Senexet. 

On April 9, the secretary, Rev. Harold I. 
Merrill, will speak of some of the ex- 
periences of a doughboy. Mr. Merri! will 
tell how the plans for war impressed him. 
On April 16, Dr. Lowe will review Sir 
Philip Gibbs’ ‘“‘The Way of Escape.”’ On 
April 23, the address will be given by John 
Clair Minot, literary editor of The Boston 
Herald. At the final meeting the speaker 
will be Rev. H. V. White of the Congrega- 
tional Publishing Company, Boston. The 
final meetings of the season are full of 


promise. 
* * 


PUBLIC MEETING—W. U. M. S. 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts will hold a Public 
Meeting in the First Universalist Church, 
Milford, Thursday, April 12. 

Morning session—10.30. Organ volun- 
tary, Mrs. Freeman Arey. Praise service, 
Mrs. Earle P. Robinson. Greetings, Miss 
Ethelwyn Blake, vice-president of Milford 
Mission Circle. Response, Mrs. Harold 
C. Hamilton. Address, ‘Our: Institutes,” 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, dean of In- 
stitutes. Solo, Miss Gladys Halliwell. 
Address, “The Doolittle Home,’ Dr. 
Isaac V. Lobdell, president Doolittle Home 
Association. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30, 
tickets 60 cents. Please make reserva- 
tions of Miss Alma Sweet, 59 School St., 
Milford, by April 10. 

Afternoon session—1.45. Organ volun- 
tary, Mrs. Freeman Arey. Greetings and 
prayer, Rev. Harry F. Fister, pastor. 
Solo, Mrs. Gladys Halliwell. Roll Call. 
Offering. Announcement of State Con- 
vention. Address, ‘““How to Teach Re- 
ligion,” Mr. Frank Grebe, director of re- 
ligious education, Second Church in New- 
ton. 

Train ieaves Boston, South Station, at 
8.30 a. m., arriving at Framingham 9.14. 
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Bus leaves for Milford 9.40. Leave bus 
at Lincoln Square, where someone will 
greet you and show the way to the church 
on Pine Street. Get round trip tickets on 
train and bus. Returning bus leaves Mil- 
ford at 3.40 p. m. 


o* * 


PLANS FOR THE CONGRESS 
AT COPENHAGEN 


Interest of liberals the world over will 
be centered in Copenhagen during the 
coming summer. The International As- 
sociation for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom, with offices in Utrecht, 
Holland, has issued an invitation to all 
liberal religious groups of the world to at- 
tend an International Congress in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, trom August 14 to 19. 
Dr. M.' C. Van Mourik Broekman of 
Holland, president of the Association, 
will open the Congress on Tuesday ecve- 
ning, August 14, and meetings will con- 
tinue for five days, with the final one held 
on Sunday evening, August 19. 

Distinguished speakers from many lands 
will address the meetings on the three 
major themes of the Congress, as follows: 
“The Bearing of Religion on Practical 
Life,” ‘Liberal Religion and the Church 
Universal,” and “What Does Revelation 
Mean to Us?” Many people at home and 
abroad came out ot the World War with 
their faith in the workability of Christian- 
ity sadly shaken, and since then, in ever- 
increasing numbers, people have been 
questioning whether religion has any effect 
at all on practical life or human conduct. 
It is evident, theretore, that the questions 
chosen for discussion at the Congress are 
iimely ones. The fact that men of dif- 
ferent racial and national backgrounds 
will discuss the same subjects should add 
interest to the discussions and provoke 
thought among those who attend. 

An important part of the Congress will 
be an exhibition, at which it is expected 
that all the member-groups will be repre- 
sented. Specimens of practical work done 
by the groups in building, education, social 
work, and so on, will be displayed, as also 
a survey of the whole movement by means 
of statistics and charts. 

There will be opportunity for local sight- 
seeing and making friendships with people 
of other nations. The late Dr. Philip G. 
Peabody of Boston, Mass., noted world 
traveler, who died recently in Copenhagen, 
thought Denmark the loveliest place in 
which to live, and the most intrinsically 
honest, on the civilized globe. He said: 
“It is a place where the banks have no 
grills and money is piled on tables so that 
anyone can help himself. There is no petty 
larceny in the country. Honesty seems to 
be bred in the bone.”’ Copenhagen, the 
capital of Denmark and the largest city in 
Scandinavia, is wonderfully beautiful, and 
is considered one of the most democratic 
cities in the world. With its marvelous 
situation on the river Oresund, its rich 
historic background, beautiful parks, fa- 
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mous art treasures, its royal palaces which 
are open to the public, and, not least, its 
friendly people, Copenhagen casts a spell 
over all who visit it. Readers of The 
Christian Leader will remember Dri 
Robert C. Dexter’s enthusiastic account 
of his visit to this city last year. 

The final prograra of the Congress is in 
process of printing, and will be ready for 
distribution shortly. Copies will be sent 
to Unitarian and Universalist ministers 
for distribution among their parishioners. 
Anyone not receiving a copy may procure 
one by writing to The Tour Secretary, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

ES * 
HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 
VISITATION APRIL 19 


The annual Visitation at the Harvard 
Divinity School will be held Tuesday, 
April 10. 

The Alumni Association will meet in 
Divinity Chapel at 10.30 a. m. Tuesday, 
April 10, and will be addressed by Rev. 
Minot Simons, minister of All Souls’ 
Church (Unitarian), New York City. 
An alumni luncheon wil! be served in the 
Farrar Room of Andover Hall at 1 o’clock, 
to be followed by short addresses by a 
member of the class of 1909, an alumnus of 
the graduate class, and by a member of 
this year’s senior class. 

At 8 o’clock, the Dudleian Lecture on 
“The Validity of Non-Episcopal Ordina- 
tion” will be given by Henry Seidel Canby, 
editor of The Saturday Review of Literature. 

At 4 o’clock, the Ingersoll Lecture on 
the “Immortality of Man’ will be de- 
livered by Professor Walter Eugene Clark, 
Wales Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard 
University. His subject will be “Indian 
Conceptions of Immortality.” 

The exercises of the day will be con- 
cluded with a chapel service conducted by 
Rev. Ralph Moore Harper of Winthrop, 
Mass:, in Appleton Chapel, the Memoria! 
Church. 

* * 
THE MOUNTAIN WORKERS’ 
FERENCE 

Always like an oasis in a desert land, 
this spring, alter last year’s absence, the 
conference at Knoxville, Tenn., March 
20, 21, seemed a veritable Eden. It was 
inspirational as well as food for solid 
thought. It renewed one’s faith in the 
ultimate dependability of human nature, 
to be assured from the mouths of experts 
whose words were shot through and 
through with Christian optimism, that our 
government is in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority experiment for the “human 
betterment”” of our great Appalachian 
area, and not for “notoriety” or “‘pelf.”’ 

Old friends had warm welcome for us; 
new ones drawn by common cause were 
made, as always. We came home in- 
structed and refreshed to take up again, 
with renewed courage, our share of the 
work of the world. We came, with grati- 
tude for the broad understanding of our 
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superiors which sent us and filled with joy 
that our very own young people, left in 
entire charge, had so ably and faithfully 
“carried on”’ in our absence. 
Hannah Jewett Powell. 
Florence P. Libby. 


* * 


A UNI-UNI CARAVAN TEAM 


Rising at 5.30 in the morning to dig out 
of a tent in the pouring rain and driving 
fifteen miles to a large girls’ camp for 
breakfast, followed by two hours of lively 
discussion with the entire camp as a result 
of a ten-minute address, bumping over a 
cornfield, with the radiator spouting 
water at every furrow, to a missionary 
meeting in the woods where the rain had 
made the road a torrent of mud, preaching 
five regular sermons in one day to such 
varied groups that the emphasis on your 
subject had to be changed every time, be- 
ing refused permission to talk to the 
C. C. C. boys on the ground that there is 
no immediate danger of war unless we have 
to attack Hitler, since his prohibition of 
free speech is a menace to democracy, 
meeting one legionnaire who was intent 
on starting a peace committee under the 
sixth point of Rotary for world brother- 
hood, and two days later meeting another 
legionnaire who threatened to have you 
arrested as a traitor to your country be- 
cause you admitted that you were a Chris- 
tian, and therefore did not feel you could 
follow the prince of peace by fighting to 
kill men you did not even know—such is a 
glimpse of Caravaning. 

This wili be the rourth summer that 
the Y. P. R. U. Caravaners for Peace have 
devoted ten weeks of their time to do their 
part in stopping war, while there is a 
chance to stop it, in times of peace, and 
this summer we hope to make it a Uni-Uni 
team. 

Two students, a battered but sturdy 
Ford, a mass of literature, books and 
posters, a camping outfit, and a general 
letter of introduction to whomever it may 
concern, compose a Caravan team. 

When the teams leave the Institute of 
International Relations, after two weeks of 
intensive drill, fired with enthusiasm to 
fight the poison of ignorance and to or- 
ganize the world for security on the con- 
erete principle they have studied, they 
usually know nothing about their field for 
conquest, which was Indiana last summer 
and will be Illinois this summer, except 
what they see on the map. 

If they are very fortunate they may 
have a few college acquaintances in their 
district, but usually their first objective 
on reaching a destination is to call on the 
local editor, arrange for some advance pub- 
licity concerning their work, and pick up 
some general information about the lo- 
cality. Then begins the tedious process of 
scheduling appointments to speak. The 
first town is always the worst; after that 
the leaders of religious, fraternal, and civic 
organizations will write ahead to their 


associates, and opportunities to speak be- 
gin to pour in. 

Due to lack of finances the 1938 Y. P. 
R. U. team was in the field only seven 
weeks; but in those seven weeks they ad- 
dressed eighty various organizations, in- 
terviewed the leaders of twenty-seven 
schools and colleges, arranged library dis- 
plays in al! the big towns of the sixteen 
counties they had to cover, and followed 
up each week of intensive education in one 
locality with a two weeks series of infor- 
mative articles in the daily papers called 
“Peace Pointers by the Caravaners.”’ 

This year the Uni-Uni International 
Relations Committee of the Commission 
for Social Responsibility is starting a prece- 
dent by trying to gain financial support 
from the young people themselves, who 
will have to be the cannon fodder for the 
next war. In the past the teams have 
been largely supported by the generous 
contributions of our older friends who 
realize the great importance of this work, 
and we still hope for their guidance in 
making the 19384 Uni-Uni Caravan team 
a new symbol of our real cooperation. 

Betty Muther, ’33 Caravaner. 


* * 


OUR WASHINGTON CHOIR 


In The Washington Post of March 31 Ray 
C. B. Brown, former editor ot Musical 
America, now a reporter on the Posi, gave 
an account of the work of the National 
Capital Choir—the choir of the Universal- 
ist National Memorial Church—which 
stands out as a fine example of reporting a 
religious service. It is as follows: 

“An impressive presentation of the 
Calvary section of Gounod’s oratorio, 
‘The Redemption,’ was given last night 
(Good Friday), in the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church by the National 
Capital Choir, under the direction of Al- 
bert W. Harned. Dignified and devotional 
in spirit, the hour of music was so sur- 
charged with the mood of worship that the 
audience as well as the singers were par- 
ticipants. 

“Thus are oratorios designed to be sung 
—with reverence tor the theme and with 
subordination of self to the message, and 
not with the pomp of a performance. This 
excellently trained choir, so sure of its 
way that it needs only an occasional sign 
from the leader at the organ console, in- 
toned so feelingly the import of the ca- 
denced text that one shared emotionally 
in their absorption. 

“Admirably balanced in tone and plastic 
in modulations, this choir is a supple vocal 
instrument which has an entity of its own. 
In its singing one feels not the multiplicity 
of its components but the unity ot its 
spirit. Personalities !ose their importance 
in the welding of the comrnon purpose—the 
expression of music. 

“As a matter of record, one mentions 
that the soloists of the choir are Irene 
Koehl, Jessie Masters, Howard Ludwig, 
Warren Adams and J. Day Torrey, and 


that the guest narrators of the tenor and 
bass recitatives were Norman Stant and 
Clitton A. Woodrum. But what one car- 
ried away from last evening’s experience 
was a memory of musical devotion.” 


* * 


THE PRESIDENT OF ANDOVER- 
NEWTON 


Dr. Everett C. Herrick, president of 
Andover-Newton Theological Seminary, 
preached the sermon March 26 at the last 
of the Lenten services of the Boston 
Universalist ministers, and made a deep 
impression. 

Dr. Herrick is an executive of the 
church who has not ceased to be a pastor 
at heart. He is like a father and friend to 
the students. At present in his own home 
church, the Baptist church in Newton, 
during the illness of the minister, Dr. Ar- 
buckle, he has been preparing the class of 
young people for admission to the church 
on Haster Sunday, and also acting as 
preacher and pastor. His liberalism grows 
naturally out of his universal sympathies 
as well as out of his intellectual insight. 
No more modest, unassuming, truly 
humble speaker has ever appeared before 
the Boston ministers, and few more ef- 
fective. He is the Baptist educator who 
has had Dr. Sullivan, Unitarian, conduct 
Baptist retreats at the seminary with 
marked success. 

Dr. Lowe presided and Mr. Emmons 
conducted another exceedingly helpful 
devotional service. Mr. Merrill announced 
plans for May pilgrimages and Dr. Ayres 
urged that they be held at 4 p. m. instead 
of in the evening. Mr. Emmons reported 
on meetings for the last four Sundays in 
April, the meeting for Easter Monday 
being omitted. With the April meetings 
the ministers will adjourn for the season. 

Dr. Herrick said in part: 

“Not being certain about the character 
of the meeting, I have been reassured in 
my choice of subject by the fine quality 
of this devotional service. As we have 
just entered Holy Week, it seemed wise to 
talk about a quality of our vocation as 
ministers. I like to emphasize the word 
vocation—rather than the word profession. 
If ours is a calling, a vocation, if there is a 
summons, then there is something without 
which issues the call and there is a some- 
thing in us that answers. My conception 
of the Christian ministry is that it is a 
response to a supreme summons. There is 
a quality of the calling that I want to talk 
about. It is in the verse of Sidney Lanier: 


“Out of the woods my Master went, 
And he was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came 
Content with death and shame. 


** ‘T have learned in whatsoever state | 
am therein to be content,’ said Paul. The 
Holy Week lesson for us and for our people 
is that contentment is something to be 
learned. 

“There is a contentment that is not hard 
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to learn. It is when we find ourselves 
surrounded by friends, a fair measure of 
worldly success, books, a little farm, a little 
automobile, perhaps a pipe, and ready at 
last to retire. It seems easy to be con- 
tented with that. 

“But to come out of Gethsemane and 
be content, to go back to a task that is 
discouraging, to take up the same old bur- 
den, that is something that has to be 
learned. I really think that the tragedy in 
the problem of suffering is not that men 
have to go through it but that, having 
gone through it, they miss its meaning. 
Paul said that he had Jearned. I doubt if 
life has any greater lesson. 

“Tn our vocation one element of content 
comes out of the shepherding instinct. 
Too often our attitude has to be that of the 
administrator. Weare men with a charge 
to conduct, a group to conduct, a number 
of groups to coordinate. Our task is to 
balance the budget or keep the church 
going. 

“There are men in the ministry who think 
of the church as a cure of souls and of 
themselves as shepherds of a flock. It is 
in this latter attitude that we find the sure 
path to the contented mind. When one 
has served the young, the old, the harassed, 
the perplexed, the sorrowing, there comes 
stealing into his own soul, like gentle 
sunshine, this reward. 

“Another path to contentment is a belief 
in the fellowship of suffering. This goes 
very deep. It is one of the essential things 
in the theology—or shall we say the Chris- 
tology?—of Paul. He says that he takes 
pleasure in pain because it brings him into 
fellowship with Christ. He took pride, 
he gloried, in the cross of Jesus Christ. 
We can build up in our churches a fellow- 
ship of suffering. The feilowship of those 
who suffer for a great redeeming purpose 
is unbroken from Calvary to the present 
moment. Unless we have the vicarious 
attitude, unless we stand by the grave and 
feel the poignant anguish of the mother 
who has lost her son, we cannot minister to 
need. But on the day that with others 
and for others we have faced tragedy and 
suffering, we can go home at night with a 
feeling of contentment. We shall have 
fellowship with the Master. 

“Without going too far, let me introduce 
another quality of contentment in our 
vocation. It comes by having a community 
mind. Often here in New England we 
hear that our old position of power and 
authority as ministers in the community 
is gone. I never hear that but I question 
it. Has it ever been true that the real 
minister of Christ had his power by virtue 
of his office? The minister who is the 
Christian citizen has his position through 
the power of his Christianity. The leader- 
ship of the minister in community affairs 
depends upon himself. Social need is in- 
creasing, not decreasing. If a minister can 
have this broader interest outside the do- 
mains of his own parish, he’ will find new 


friends, new comrades, new opportunities, 
and the reward will be a deeper content. 

“Finally I must be theological. I want 
to be a purified Calvinist if I can. I have 
a feeling that Calvinism always has been 
strong and always has produced strength. 
Down underneath all the surface state- 
ments of Calvinism there was something 
granitic, unchangeable, of the nature of 
bed-rock truth. It was the conviction 
that my life, humble as it is, has a place in 
the will of God, and that there is a divine 
far-off event to which the whole creation 
moves. ido not see how any one can have 
contentment in a universe if he thinks it 
has no meaning. The thing that I want to 
get out of my theology is that there is a 
purpose, and that I share in that purpose. 

“So out of these deeper principles of 
my vocation I will try to learn one of the 
hardest lessons there is to learn—to be 
content.’ 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 65 
p.m. every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.80 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 

ce 3 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 
Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 


17-18, 1934 


* OR 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
State Universalist Convention will convene at Betts 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y., on April 12, 
1934, at 1 p. m., for the examination of Mr. Charles 
A. Wyman “as to his fitness in purpose, character, 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church.” 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* Ox 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid has pledged $1,000 on 
mortgage of Rowland Hall. A fair is held each year 
during Church School and Missionary Week. 

Articles are urgently solicited from all our churches 
and friends. 

Until July 10 send gifts to Mrs. Eben Prescott, 230 
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Middle Street, Braintree, Mass. After July 10, 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 
* 
WANTED—H YMNBOOKS 


Would like to correspond with individual or or- 
ganization having copies of ‘‘Church Harmonies, 
New and Old” which are not being used. 

Pastor First Universalist Church, 
Caribou, Maine. 
YES 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-fifth annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union is to be 
held at the Church of the Messiah in New Haven, 
Saturday and Sunday, April 14 and 15, 1934. 

Lovina J. Treadwell, Secretary. 


. Obituary 


Elton B. Fisher 


Elton B. Fisher, a member of one of North Attle- 
boro’s oldest families, an outstanding citizen and a 
jewelry manufacturer of prominence, died at his home 
March 10. 

Mr. Fisher was born in North Attleboro, Mass., 
Dec. 26, 1874, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence W. 
Fisher. He received his education in the local public 
schools and at Dean Academy. 

His interests were varied and wide-spread. He was 
always found among the leaders in all endeavors 
that were for the betterment of the community and 
its people. He always labored untiringly and un- 
selfishly in these publie works, and his passing leaves 
a gap in the ranks of useful citizens that cannot be 
easily filled. Of magnanimous nature, he was always 
one of the first to respond to a worthy cause. 

In the jewelry industry he played a prominent 
part as a member of the E. I. Franklin Company 
firm. His father was in the partnership that estab- 
lished this business. 

Congenial and cheerful, with an attractive per- 
sonality, he was one whose friendship was cherished. 
His loss will be felt deeply by those who were as- 
sociated with him intimately. 

He leaves a wife and four sons, William, Elton, 
Clarence and Russell; two sisters, Mrs. John E 
Tweedy and Mrs. Donald LeStage, and a brother, 
Harry W. Fisher. 

The funeral service was conducted March 12 by 
Rey. Gilbert A. Potter, pastor of the First Universal- 
ist Church. Mr. Potter voiced a touching tribute to 
the high character and public spirit of this man, 
whose loss will be keenly felt by his family, friends 
and the townspeople in general. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hall 


Mrs. Elizabeth (T. P.) Hall died in February at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, aged seventy-two years. 

Mrs. Hall was for many years an active worker 
and much interested in the Universalist church of 
Rochester, Minn. Mr. and Mrs. Hail had been 
living for the past few years in Albuquerque, where 
their only son resided. 

She was a woman of pleasing personality, active 
in city welfare work, helping to organize the Civie 
League of the city, officer in the Order of O. E.S., and 
always interested and active in chureh and church 
school. She had a class in the latter for several years. 


Frederick S. Hammond 


Frederick S. Hammond, aged seventy-six years, 
died at his home in St. Petersburg, Florida, after an 
illness of seventeen weeks. He had been a resident 
of St. Petersburg for the past fifteen years, going 
there from Syracuse, N. Y. He was born in Gil- 
sum, N. H., Aug. 19, 1858. 

At a very early age he began writing for various 
publications of that day on religious, political, eco- 
nomic, historical and other subjects. In 1887 he was 
a delegate to the United Labor Party state con- 
vention in Syracuse. In 1892 he began writing the 
Hammond genealogy, and after ten years of in- 
cessant labor completed the book, which is a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

For his first wife he married Mary Hammond, by 
whom he had two children, George W. Hammond of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and a daughter, Eva A. Cutler of 
Camden, N. Y. There is one grandson, Alan Ham- 
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mond. For his second wife he married Martha 
Brown Webb, who survives him. 

Mr. Hammond was widely known throughout the 
city for his interest in civie and political affairs. 
He had long been a member of the United Liberal 
Church, Sons of the American Revolution of New 
Hampshire, the Masonic Order in Syracuse, N. Y., 
and the Selama Grotto of St. Petersburg. 

He was highly respected by neighbors and many 
friends throughout the city as one who was always 
ready to lift a helping hand to those in need. 

His funeral, at the Endicott Funeral Home on 
March 16, was largely attended. 


Manning Story 


On Friday, March 9, Manning Story, one of the 
most esteemed citizens of Essex, Mass., was found 
dead in his home early in the day. 

For the past few years, since the death of his wife, 
Mr. Story had lived alone in his home in Burnham 
Court—and although evidently failing in health had 
been able to care for himself, and went about the 
town continually, seemingly stopping in where he 
could drop a few cheery words and help make some- 
one happy. 

Mr. Story was a life-long resident of Essex. He 
was born in the Falls section of the town seventy- 
nine years ago April 20. He attended the public 
schools of the town and at an early age showed a 
special interest in music and a marked ability in 
that line. He studied under several music teachers 
in the vicinity and as a young man became a tuner 
and salesman for the Miller Piano Company of 
Boston. He worked for that company for many 
years, going for one year to Davenport, Iowa, as 
salesman. 

For a good many years he did a good deal of tun- 
ing pianos in Essex and the surrounding towns. He 
had a remarkable ear for music and improvised as 
well as composed many pieces. For fifty-eight years 
he was the faithful organist of the little Universalist 
church, seldom missing a Sunday throughout that 
time. To hear him play the church organ was an 
experience not soon to be forgotten. 

He was the son of Hervey and Martha A. (Andrews) 
Story. He was one of three children, the other two, 
a brother and a sister, having died years ago. He was 
twice married, his first wife being Lucretia Sargent, 
daughter of T. O. H. P. Sargent of Essex. By this 
marriage he had three children, Mrs. Ella M. (Story) 
Andrews, wife of Willard Andrews of Essex, who sur- 
vives her father; Mrs. Mattie (Story) Bray, wife of 
George Bray of West Gloucester, who died several 
years ago, and another child, who died in infancy. 

The first Mrs. Story died many years ago, and 
after several vears Mr. Story married Addie M., 
daughter of Epes Story of Essex, who died ten years 
ago. Mc. Story is survived by two grandsons, Roger 
Andrews of Essex and Robert Bray of West Glouces- 
ter, a student in Amherst College, besides the daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Andrews. 

Mr. Story was a charter member of the Starr King 
lodge, Knights of Pythias, of Essex, and had served 
as organist in that lodge ever since its organization 
over forty years ago. He was a strong supporter of 
prohibition. As he grew older his hearing failed 
slightly and he was obliged to be less active in out- 
side affairs, but he remained faithful to his work in 
the church and lodge, retaining his interest in service 
up to the last. He will be greatly missed as a famil- 
iar and cheery figure about his church and the town. 

Funeral services under direction of Harry Cleve- 
land, undertaker, were held Monday afternoon, 
March 12, at the Universalist church, Mr. Thomas A. 
Sinclair and the former pastor, Rey. Arthur W. 
Webster, officiating. After cremation the ashes 
were interred in the Spring Street Cemetery. 5 


Are You Mentally Healthy? 


FRANK DURWARD ADAMS 


A beautiful sixty-four page pamphiet 
Selling for ten cents per copy 
Twelve copies for one dollar 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cal attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

‘During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden. 


TRAVEL BARGAINS 


International Congress of Free Christian 
and Other Religious Liberals 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
August 14-19, 1934 


All Expense Tours from 


$255 up to $805 


Booklets on application 


Address Tour Secretary 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 
No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 


wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 

Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 1933. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
General Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


need 


“CHURCHES 

SCHOOLS 

Lp Write for Catalog 
; Trite for 

TEACHERS Por cata 

PREACHERS  Masench ty anil 

LAYMEN ‘Street, Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schce 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masa. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. >. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL, B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gri nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors,"able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 
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Cracklin g ONAN 


= = 

A resident of Bolivar, Missouri, who was P| 
formerly blind and could play the har- = 
monica, banjo, bass drum, triangle, cym- a 
bals and Swiss bells at one and the same h 9 = 
time, has regained his sight, but is no longer Are You Me nta ye Hea t y ~ a 
able to play the harmonica, banjo, bass = 
drum, triangle, cymbals and Swiss bells at = 
one and the same time. by 2 
We would call this a complete recovery. 2 
—George W. Carlton in the Cleveland News. Frank Durward Adams a 
* * 4 

LUNCH WITH US = 

A complete lunch SERVICE a 

Try our PLATE Lunch— fo} = 
Vaccine virus = 

Tetanus and Diphtheria = 
Antitoxins = 


PROPERLY REFRIGERATED 
Prescription Druggist 


—Arizona college magazine. 
* Ok 


Made into a beautiful pamphlet 


Sold for ten cents each 


“T wish,” said the young wife, to her 
husband, “‘that our bank could get on its 
feet and stop sending our checks back 
marked ‘No funds.’ A bank that hasn’t 
got enough money on hand to pay a four- 
dollar check ought to be merged and put 


on a sound basis.” —EHachange. 
ake esi 


Twelve for one dollar 


An auto manufacturer has just com- 
pleted a million-dollar proving ground to 
give his car the acid test in staying power 
and endurance. It seems to us a much 
simpler method would be to let a friend 


take it over the week-end.— Judge. 
* * 


BR 


The following are the chapters: 


A contemporary says: Judging from some 
prayers we have heard from some of our 
preachers we are inclined to believe they 
have the wrong interpretation of Paul’s 
admonition to ‘‘pray without ceasing.’’— 


Presbyterian Advance. 
* k 


1. The Even Temper 
. The Alert Intelligence 


HI 


— 


Socially Considerate Behavior 


Abashed by vexatious inactivity com- 
petent architect, spirited, resolute, seeks 
to exorcise that vampire Indolence by 
rendering lucrative service in sore congen- 


ial environment.—-Ad in New York paper. 
* * 


ek WwW N 


. The Happy Disposition 


Archie asked his deaf aunt, who was 
visiting, “Isn’t it awful to be deaf? Just 
think of having to wash your ears every 
day and never getting any good out of 


them.” —Huxchange. 
* * 


Ke) 


Hotel guest: ““Do you know if the charges 
here are reduced if onestays by the week?” 

Hotel porter: “‘Couldn’t tell you, sir. 
Nobody’s ever stayed a week.”’—London 
Opinion. 


Order now of the 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 
Lily: “So yo’ done mortgaged our 1i’l 
home.” 

Mose: ‘Jes’ temp’rarily, honey, ’till de 
mortgage am foreclosed.”—Montreal Star. 
* * 

Boss: “‘Look here, you’ve entered this 
debit item under credit.” 
New Clerk: “Sorry, sir; you see I’m left- 


handed.” — Kasper (Stockholm). cl 00 
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